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Wain, 


The bar of red in the amberwest . There is no light from the sickle-moon, 

Burns to ashes, and all ts gray, ’ And fast the pearly grays grow dead, . 

Though a sickle-moon is glittering out ' And the trees grow black, afid the flowers dim, 

Through the haze of the dying day.  Tilithe beanty of all has fled. 
21 
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And the passion-flowers that—moonlight-hued: 
Tangle and twine, with starry grace, 

About a window on which I gaze, 
Even these will the night efface. 


Already the wine-red curtains drawn, 
Hide the room with their ruddy glow, 

Aud the face is gone that whitely gazed 
At the sunset an hour ago. 


Gone! Ah, no; as I speak there streams 
A shaft of light athwart the gloom; 

The dew-wet laurels beneath it gleam, 
And the flowers, returning, bloom. 


She had come again, and with either hand 
The silken damask holds apart, 

And full in the streaming light she stands, 
Troubled of eye and heart. ° 


Full in the softening light, that makes 
A glory round her, like a saint, 

I see the form that is art’s despair, 
And a face that no words can paint. 


She watches and waits for one who stays, 
For one beloved she looks in vain; 

And the big black eyes are full of tears, 
And the child-mouth quivers with paifi, 


Passionful longing, and not reproach, 
Steals the blood from her rounded cheek; 


~ 
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And sadness, born of the hungering heart 
That suffers, and dare not speak. 


“The hours drag oti, O, love of my heart! — 
Wearily on, and you are not here: 

A hundred terrors oppress my brain; 
Iam sick to swootiing with fear. . 


“It is not doubt, O, life of my life! 
O, truest, and fondest, and best; 

But Lam a women, and womanly fears 
‘ear and distratt my breast.” 


So I fancy hér murmufing low; 
Yet the while with her wistful eyes 
She gazes into the garden's gloom, 


~~~ And up at the darkening skies. . 


The sickle-moon has the gleam of gold 
lithe deepening blue above; 

She thinks, “It shines not for me alone; 
It is shining on him I love.” 


But hark! What echo the silence breaks? 
What sound, when all sound seemed dead? 

Her cheek is changing from red to white, 
And flushing from white to red; 


And the big eyes glisten. Yet these alone 


Are the sounds on my ears that grate,— 
Hasty footsteps spurning the road, 
And a hand on the garden gate, © 


SCENES 
Tue discovery of gold in Australia, in 1851, 


followiug close upon its discovery in Califor- 
nia, brought the country at once, from what 
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trial, owing to the scarcity of water. Great 
suffering has been sustained within a few 
years by those who made the effort, and so it 


was regarded as but little ‘better than a penul must yet longer remain a terra incognita. 


colony, into the first importance. Emigration, 
that had lagged with the ordinary encourage- 
ment of commerce, became active under this 
new incentive, and towns sprang up in the 
gold-digging districts with almost magical 
velocity. Cena thus found in the new 
product a valuable help; all branches of busi- 
ness were extended; the native facilities of 
agriculture were improved, and in wool-raising 
was realized a wealth almost equalling that of 
the mines. 

The larger part of Australia is as yet a 
mystery, though it has been a possession of 
the British since 1770, or before, and a portion 
employed as a penal colony (Botany Bay, New 
South Wales,) since 1788, when Captain Ar- 
thur Phillip took out a colony of 757 convicts. 
‘Many attempts hage been made to penetrate 
the interior, but failure has attended every 


The interior is believed to consist of an im- 
mense plain, the hilly districts rising from it, 
like islands, ahd so sterile and sandy that no 
vegetation exists.in large sections. There are 
few rivers in Australia, and part of these tend 
inland, which bases a’ theory for some that 
there is a vast sea or lake in the centre; but 
the probability ts, that the water is absorbed 
by-the sand, it being a peculiarity of the rivers 
to rise and fall very suddenly—one day being 
full, the mext dwindled to a thread. [Fora 
very graphic desefiption of this and other 
phenomena in Australia, we refer the reader 
to the “ Gold Hunters, or Seenes in Australia,” 
published. by Lee & Shepard.] 

It is a strange land, full of anomalies. 
There are ‘cherrie®with their stones on the 
outside, and trees which shed their bark in- 
stead of leaves. There are no beasts of prey 
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there, the wild dog being the only carnivorous mense casnary, seven feet in height, is found 
land animal, but there are forty species of here. Snakes abound, which are described 
mursupials, the largest of which is the kanga- in the book above quoted, the diamond snake 
rou, and an egg-laying mammal with the head being the most formidable for size, growing to 


of a duck and bedy_of am Otter, called the the length of ten or fifteen feet, girting from 
ornithorynchus. It ts riversand likes,  thirteeu to fifteen inches. These, with alliga- 
is about thirteen inches long, and is proyided tors, and a plentiful digtribution..of insects in 
for defence with a poisoned spur. The im- infinite variety, render chances ‘frequent for 


: 
fy 


odd 


studies in natural history. The 


vegetation of Australia is pecu- 
liar. There are many varieties 


of beautiful wood, including 
rose and sandal wood. The 
river oak is incapable of being 
split. The fern grows to a tree 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
extends its enormous leaves 
five or six feet. The grass tree 
is a vegetable curiosity. It has 
a shrubby stem, resembling a 
small palm, bears tufts of long, 
e foliage at their ex- 
tremities, from the midst of 
which rise long spikes of flow- 
ers, furnishing foliage for cattle. 
The lily, tulip and honeysuckle 
grow to the size of trees. This 
luxuriance of vegetation may 
be seen in our illustration on 
page 343, where a train of bag- 
gage wagons is toiling through 
a gorge in the Blue Mountains, 
a range of considerable hills 
near Sydney, New South Wales. 
The natives are what Miss 
Ophelia would call a “ shiftless 


set,” dispensing with most that - 


is required by sdcictary rules as 
clothing, and living for the 
most part wandering lives, ex- 
cept when near their fishing 
stations, where they adopt 
something like system in the 
arrangement of their huts, 
They belong to the negro race, 
but are of chocolate colon 
They are smaller and better 
formed than the negro, the 
latter remark, however, not 
applying to the females, who 
have to do all. the work, their 
lords and masters declining. to 
hazard their good looks by 
over-exertion in the way of 
manual labor. Some of thei: 
tribes are mild and gentle, 
some fierce and vindictive, with 
a strong man-cating tendency. 
Attempts have been made to 
better their condition by estab- 
lishing schools among them, 
but with indifferent success, 


A VIEW OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


the best being where they have been induced . divided tito the colonies of New South Wales, 


to become shepherds of stockmen. 


Victoria, South Australia and Western Aus- 


The island, or continent, of Australia is tralia, and the district of Northern Aus- 
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tralia. 1t is with New South Wales and 
Southern Australia that we have to do at the 
present time, several scenes in which we 
present. 

Of the towns indebted to the gold discovery 
for the most rapid growth is the town of 
Adelaide, in South Australia, which, at the 
time of the “discovery, had hardly an existence 
on the maps, save by courtesy to the dowager 
queen, for whom it was named—the compli- 
ment of which naming was even questionable. 
We give on page 344 a picturesque view of 
this now beautiful efty. Like the early patri- 
archs, the people dwelt in tents, and it would 
be hard to fancy m the sparse and primitive- 


looking plate the embryo of a populous city, 


THE FIRST PARSONAGE HOUSE ERECTED IN ADELAIDE. 


the capital of a prosperous colony, and the 
centre of a transplanted refinement and civili- 
zation. We present on this page a view of the 
first parsonage house erected iti Adelaide, the 
offices of religion being always essential.to a 
healthy growth. It is a humble structure 
enough, but the blessing of Heaven upon 
small beginnings is the sun and the shower 
that cause them to grow, and fruetify, and 
become mighty, shedding abroad an influence 
for good that has no limit but in human 
perfection. 

We see on page 347, in the thriving and 

_ prosperous-looking town, a view of Adelaide 
after emigration had changed its fortunes, and 
the breath of a new life had been breathed 
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into it. It presents a marked contrast to the 
foregoing, which would be more than eclipsed 
by that of to-day, representing a more extend- 
ed growth, with the bustle of business to give 
life and animation to the scene, We geta 
better idea of public growth through such 
mediums. Writers may portray on paper, by 
statistics or otherwise, the fact of growth, but 
herein the eye perceives the change at a 
glance, and the plodding of figures is reserved 
for the student or the political economist. 
The climate of South Australia is one of the 


‘finest. in the world, though it is capricious. 


The average temperature is 64°, the merc 
never. falling below 37°, or rising higher than 


106°. There is a peculiar elasticity in the 


r 


atmosphere that renders the changes harm- 
jess. From March to October the rains are 


.frequent, and the long droughts of the east 


coast are here unknown. Though an agri- 
cultural country at the beginning, with ca- 
pacity for raising wheat, maize, and fruits of 
almost every conceivable variety, the discovery 
of its mineral. resources soon changed its 
character. Copper and iron mines abound, 
besides gold, and ‘yield a very rich return. 
The principal gold fields are at Echunga, 
twenty-three miles southeast, and on Field 
River, about the same distance south from 
Adelaide. Rubies, amethysts, emeralds, etc., 
are also abundant. © 

This colony was founded by the South 


4 
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Australian Company, in 1834, but it was not 
practically established before 1837. Im 1840 
its great mineral résources were discovered, 
and from this year dates its prosperity. Its 
extent east and west is about 700 miles, and 
north and south from 400 to 820 miles; area 
about 325,000 square miles. 

New South Wales, the oldest settlement’on 
the island, dating 1788, is the most populous 
and most prosperous. It was in this colony 
that the gold was diseoyered, and Sydney, the 
capital, has been the Doradoof infinite hopes, 
to be realized by but few. The Blue Moun- 
tains, the centre of a range extending north, 
and nearly parallel with the coast, varying in 
height from 3000 to 6000 feet, are distant 
from Sydney from 30°to 50 miles inland. The 
northerly portion of the mountains is called 
the Liverpool Range, the southern the Aus- 
tralian Alps. Wellington Valley, situated on 
Bell's River, was a famous seene for gold 
operatiotis. at the start, before the extent of 
the gold fields was known, and it was crowded 
by the knightsof thepick and pan. We have - 
a busy and pict ue seene on page 348, 
representing the pioneer canvas town of 
Ophir, from a similarity of sound*supposed by 
some to correspond with Cowper's “ O, for a 
lodge in some yast wilderness!” which we are- 
happy to contradict: The seene gives to the 
eye a vivid delineation of life at the mimes, in 
the earlier stage of mining, when seience had 
not lightened its burden, ner law’meted its 
bounds. The town looks” hargen, like one 
who has sold all that was fresh, 4nd bright, 
and manly in his nature for mere gal@pand> 
lived on in sordid selfishness, The valley-of- 
Ophir is a bold and beautiful work of nature, 
in the vicinity of the town. As~seen ithe 
engraving given, its perpendicular cliffs 
tower over the vale below, like willing giants, 
yielding a long-kept charge to the diligent 
seeker. We have spoken before of the great 
luxuriance of this section;and in this vale, 
watered by Bell’s River; we see a riche: pro- 
fusion of foliage filling the intervale. 

Sydney, from its Botany Bay reputation, is. 
better known than any port in Australia. Its 
population is a little mixed,iand many who 
came there as criminals, by some of those 
strange freaks of fortune that attend men, 
have remained to be a part of the society they 
outraged elsewhere. Some of the richest and 
most respectable men of Sydney have been 
criminals, or have descended from them, and 
a8 it will not do to scratch much below the 
surface for pedigree, people are content to 
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take things as they are, without over-scrupu- 
lous inquiry. It is a very picturesque city, 
with the most beautiful environs, and is a very 
desirable place to visit. Its waters are covered 
with the ships of all nations: On the south, 
the land possesses.a harsh and savage charac- 
ter, compared with the rest, and through this 
the road leads to the “ French Camp,” where 
the expedition of La Peyrouse made a halt in 
1788, and after which he was never heard 
from. Here is seen a square stone, under 
which rests the remains of Father le Receveur, 
physician of the expedition of cirenmnaviga- 
tion under the orders of La Peyrouse. In 
1825, Bouguinville visited the Camp from Port 
Jackson, and obtained permission to erect. a 
monument to the distinguished navigator. A 
representation of thisis seen on page 350. It 
is a simple column, surmounted by a sphere, 
and, resting on a square base enclosed, bears 
the following inscription in French and Eng- 
lish: “To the memory of La Peyrouse. This 
land, which he visited. in 1788, is the last 
where any intelligence of him was ever re- 
ceived. . Erectedin the name of Franee, under | 
the charge of Messrs. Bouguijiville aud Du- 
camper, commanding the frigate Thetis and 
the corvette Esperance, in harbor in Port 


. Jackson, in 18258 The foundations were laid 


in 1825, and the eolumn erected in 1828.” 

We alluded in a preceding paragraph to the 
snakes of Australia, which are very terrible to 
new-comers in that country, and of which 
there are. many venomous as well as larze 
specimens, The whip snake is a most dan- 
gerous reptile, death speedily following its 
bite. A British officer stationed in Australia 
has-just published a paper detailing some of 
his experiences: 

_ “Soon after 1 was sent to the Logan, I was 
returning one afternoon late tomy camp. I 
was pushing on my horse as rapidly as the 


-thick timber would allow, when I saw an 


enormous black-snake a little to the left of my 
track. I determined to pass him. To my 
astonishment, however (I had never seen the: 
like before),'the beast made right towards me 
with a wicked hiss. This was more than I 
could bear ; so I got off my horse, determined 
to.“ wipe him out.” I.don’t think I ever had 
such difficulty: in. killing a snake, and was 
never in more danger. I selected a piece of 
wood, and made furious whacks at him, whieh 
were unsuccessful.’ ‘The stick broke in two, 
but my blood. was up; so, fearing. that 

would escape; I went very close to him to give 
hima finisher, Before I could do so, he turned 
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with wonderful quickness and seized me by 
the arm, hanging on to the bite in such a 
venomously tenacious way that I knew he 
had emitted his poison. When I felt the 
puncture I grew reckless, and seized him with 
both hands, fortunately near the neck, and 
destroyed him. I brought him to my camp, 


tying him with a saddle-strap to the D-hook - 


of the saddle, skinned him that evening, and 
found in him thirteen eggs as large as those 
of pullets. He was the largest black snake I 
ever saw—upwards of six feet. I experienced 
no ill effects, and he had not drawn blood, but 


liad only given me a sharp pinch through 
thick coat. 


“An Irish peasant had settled on the Logan 


_. River, having with great industry cleared 


some hundreds of acres. He had three chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was about four 
years old, and one of the loveliest little girls I 
ever saw. I used often to alight and kiss the 
little creature, she looked so rosy and fresh, 
and was kept so clean and tidy. One morn- 
ing she was romping with her brother near 
the hut. All at onee the latter rushed in. 
‘O mother, mother! Nelly’s been bitten by a 
snake? It was too true. The marks of the 
reptile’s fangs were visible on the instep. 
They hurried her within doors, and sucked 
the wound, but the stupor of death lay heavy 


on her. There was no medicine for many a 
mile, and no doctor. They walked her about, 
as long as the little limbs could stir, but at lact 
they laid her down, and, after one wild, recog- 
nizing flash from her glazing eyes into her 
mother’s face, and with a shuddering sob, the 
spirit of poor little Nelly passed away. 

“ On the Saturday succeeding this event, the 
‘government surveyor, who with his staff was 
camped about seven miles from me, was re- 
turning on foot to his camp, accompanied by 
his chairman. They were walking through 
long grass, when on asudden the chairman 


cried out, ‘My God! sir, I’m bitten by some-— 
thing P 


*Run on to camp, then, said my 


friend. ‘ Fly, and I'll be after you with all 
the speed Ican. Scarify the place when you 
reach the camp! I saw the government sur- 
veyor next day, and he assured me that even 
as he spoke he saw the man’s eye glazing. 
When he arrived, he found that tbe poor fel- 
low had sacrificed his own leg, but was dying 
fast. Two days before this, the surveyor had 
been in Brisbane, and had been entrusted 
with a bottle of excellent cognac for me. A 
shower of rain had prevented its transmission 
from his camp to mine, and he now poured 
brandy down the throat of the dying man. 
The poor fellow was almost a tetotaller, and 
yet the bottle of brandy had no more effect 
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than so much water. Meanwhile, the sur- _ liveliness, and to talk with vivacity; but not 
veyor despatched a man on a fleet horse toa until he had taken the last drop of gin did he 
neighboring station fur more spirits, and, by exhibit the slightest sign of inebriation. The 


instant that he did show signs of it, the sur- 
senger arrived with a case-bottle of gin. a veyor felt that he was saved. The surveyor 
acted nobly. For a whole hour he persisted 


: 


in sucking the wound of this poor man, whose 
leg was not over-clean. When, next day, I 
saw the patient, he had quite recovered. 

“The carpet-snake of Australia is a species 
of boa, and is venomless. 

“A great deal has been said of the instinc- 
tive dread of snakes which is exhibited by 
four-footed animals. ‘This does not accord 
with my experience, as I know of dogs and 
cats having a great liking for killing them; 
- and I have never yet had a horse that showed 
the slightest alarm, even while quite close to 
them.- Once my favorite saddle-horse actual- 
ly “ squashed ” a large black snake which was 
lying coiled up on a road, and I did not know 


it until Thad got a yard or two beyond the 


"< friend of mine put a whip-snake into a 
bottle, buried it between three and four feet 
in the earth, and kept it there undisturbed 
during the winter months. When spring was 
well advanced he took it out, uncorked the 
bottle, and the beast, which had appeared to 
be dormant, sprang up at him with such speed 
that he had a very narrow escape. 

“The last snake4ight I had took place a 
short time since, in the bed of a dry ereek that 
runs into the Thomson River. I was riding 
along carelessly, when all at once I saw an 
enormous brown snake wriggling between my 
horse’s legs. Now the brown snake is a thing 
of horror, so I tried to back my horse with all 
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my strength, but the attempt was useless; so 
I gave him the spur, and he went oyer it. I 
then dismounted, seized a stick, which broke 
at the first blow, and by this time the snake 
was ascending the steep bank. He was on 
the point of getting away, when I made a 
fiercer blow with the fragment that remained 
in my hand, and broke his back, but it was 
near the tail, and the beast was able to turn 
round and make almost a vertical blow at me 
from above. I don’t think Lever in my life 
experienced such a feeling of alarm as I did 
during the half-second of its approach. 1 re- 
member seeing his devilish head letel with 
my face, and I remember striking-out with my 


=~. iF 


stick, but how I escaped I know not to this 
hour; however, when my staff came up they 
found me *kinning it. I never saw a larger 
brown snakép it measured more than six feet 
in length, but in girth it was immense. 

“It is impossible for a stranger to pronounce 
upon every snake he may come across; still, 
it may be seful to give a few hints which 


can be ful derstood by every one. When- 
ever you a snake with a neck, that is, with 
a hollow ind the head on both sides, and, 
combined this, a thin, tapering tail, be 
assured snake is non-venomous; and 
when you a snake with no neck, and com- 


bined with this, a stumpy tail, that snake is 
in highest degree venomous.” 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


THE MIMIC VESUVIUS. 

This experiment is a demonstration of the 
heat and light which are evolved during 
chemical combination. The substance, phos- 
phorus, has a great affinity for oxygen gas, 
and wherever it can get it from, it will, espe- 


cially when aided by the application of heat. 
Toperform this experiment, put half a drachm 
of solid phosphorus into a Florence-oil flask, 


holding the flask slantingly, that the phos-— 


phorus may not-take fire and break the glass; 
pour upon it a gill and a half of water, and 


place the whole over a tea-kettle lamp, or any 
common lamp, filled with spirits of wine; light 
the wick, which should be about half an inch 
from the flask; and as soon as the water is 
boiling hot, streams of fire, resembling sky- 
rockets, will burst at intervals from'the water; 
some particles will also adhere to the sides of 
the glass, immediately display brilliant rays, 
and thus continue until the water begins to 
simmer, when a beautiful imitation of the 
aurora borealis will commence, and gradually 
ascend until this collects into a pointed cone 
at the mouth of the flask. When this has 
continued for half a minute, blow out the 
flame of the lamp, and the apex of fire that 
‘was. formed at the mouth of the flask will 
rush down, forming beautiful illumined clouds 
of fire, rolling over each other for some time, 
and when these disappear, a splendid hemi- 
sphere of stars will present itself. after wait- 
ing a minute or two, light the lamp again, and 
nearly the same phenomena will be displayed 
a8 at the beginning. Leta repetition of light- 
ing and blowing out the lamp be made for 
three or four times, so that the number of 
stars may be increased; and after the third or 
fourth act of blowing out the lamp, the inter- 
nal surface of the flask will be dry. Many of 
thie stars will shoot with great splendor from 
side to side, whilst others will appear and 
burst at the mouth of the flask. .What liquid 
remains in the flask will serve for the same 
experiment three or four times, without add- 
ing any water. Care should be taken, after 
the operation is ever, to put the flask in a cool 
aiid secure place. nd 


THE CITY OF HAMBURG. 


This city, or free town, is the capital of the 
small republic of Hamburg, a member of the 
German Confederation. It is situated on the 
tight bank of the Elbe, about 80 miles from 
its mouth, and at the confluence of the Bille 
and Alster. It is nearly semi-cireular in 
shape, the diameter of which is formed by the 
Elbe, while its circumference is marked by 
the Al.ter, which in the northeast s two 
considerable lakes—an outer called the Grosse 
Alster, and an inner called the Binner Alster. 
The latter, surrounded by broad, planted 


walks, lined by magnificent houses, is justly 


considered the principal ornament of the 
place.. The old fortifications which grew 
around the town in warlike times, have dis- 
appeared, and their places supplied by spa- 
cions roads and gardens, which render the 
suburbs of Hamburg the most charming of 
any city in Europe. The streets are inter- 
sected with canals, partly from the Elbe, and 
partly from the Alster, and these, bordered 
with trees, remind one of the cities of Hol- 
land. It has been, however, more remarkable 
for its commercial importance than its beauty, 
until 1842, when a great fire occurred, which 
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destroyed sixty-one streets, and seventeen 
hundred and forty-nine houses, in rebuilding 
which both taste and magnificence have been 
displayed, that have greatly improved its ap- 
pearance. Among the structures destroyed 
by the fire alluded to was the Church of St. 
Nicholas, an old and venerated pile, one inci- 
dent connected with the burning of which 
‘Lowell has preserved in a beautiful poem : 
“The tower of old Saint Nicholas soared up- 
ward to the skies, 
Like some huge piece of Nature’s make, the 
growth of centuries; 
You could not deem its crowding spires a work 
of human art, 
They seemed to struggle lightward from a 
sturdy living heart. 


The City of Hamburg. 


To all the adorning sympathies of shadow and 
of light; 

And, in that forest petrified, as forester there ' 
dwells 

Stout Herman, the old sacristan, sole lord of 
all its bells. 


“ Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared on- 
ward red as blood, 

Till half of Hamburg lay engulfed beneath the 
eddying flood; 

For miles away, the fiery spray poured down 
its deadly rain, 

And back and forth the billows sucked, ani 
paused, and burst again. 


“From square fo square with tiger leaps panted 
the lustful fire, 


“ Not Nature’s self more freely speaks in crystal 
or in oak, 

Than, through the pious builder’s hand, in that 
gray pile she spoke; 

And as from acorn springs ~ oak, so, freely 

alone, 

Sprang from his heart this sung 

in obedient stone. 


“It seemed a wondrous freak of chance, so per- 
fect, yet so rough, 

A whim of Nature crystallized slowly in granite 
tough; 

The thick spires yearned towards the sky in 
quaint, harmonious lines, 

And in broad sunlight basked and slept, like a 
grove of blasted pines. 


“Never did rock or stream or tree lay claim 
with better right 


And church and palace, which even now stool 


The air to leeward shuddered with the gasps of 
its desire; 


whelmed but to the knee, 
Lift their black roofs like breakers lone amid 
the whirling sea. 


“ Up in his tower old wal 
with quiet look ; 

His soul had trusted God too long to be at last 
forsook ; 

He could not fear, for surely God a pathway 
would unfold 

Through this red sea for faithful hearts, as once 
he did of old. 


“But scarcely can he cross himself, or on his 
good saint call, 

Before the sacrilegious flood o’erleaped the 
church-yard wall; 
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The City of Hamburg. 


And, ere a pater half was said, ’mid smoke and 
crackling glare, 

His island tower scarce juts its head above the 
wide despair. 


“Upon the peril’s desperate peak his heart 
stood up sublime; 
His first thought was for God above, his next 
was for his chime; : 
‘Sing now and make your voices heard in hym 
of praise!’ cried he, ; 
‘As did the Israelites of old, safe walking 
through the sea!’ 


“Through this red sea our God hath made the 
pathway safe toshore; + 

Our promised land stands full in sight; shout 
now as ne'er before!’ 

And as the tower came crushing down, the 
bells, in clear accord, 

Pealed forth the grand old German hymn— 
‘All good souls, praise the Lord!” 


We present on this page a scene in the city 
of Hamburg, the tower of the Church of St. 
James, three hundred and fifty-nine feet 
high, and several houses of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. St. James’s, 
which escaped the fire, was erected in 1354, 
but the tower is of modern build. Itisa 
quaint scene, and we can fancy a people in 
harmony with its architecture. Modern 
styles would have no toleration there, we 
conceive, or should not, for fashion would be 
as incongruous in the part represented as 
crinoline in a nunnery. It is pleasant to 
look upon scenes so grave and quiet, sug- 
gestive of nothing but peace and tranquility, 
hinting in no manner of the turbulence and 
strife that in earlier times prevailed in its 
borders, covering the very scenes now 80 
staid, and decorous, and respectable. Ham- 
burg forms the southern boundary of the 
Schleswig-Holstein region, and, though in- 
dependent of it, has ever been in sympathy 
with the fermentations of that bellicose 
people, and liable to be involved in its 
troubles. 

On page 352 we present a commercial 
view of Hamburg, the river front and grand 
canal, with the spire of the old Church of St. 
Catherine’s in the background, three hundred 
and ninety feet high. Hamburg is the great- 
est commercial port on the continent of Eu- 
Tope, and has enjoyed a monopoly of many 
branches of trade, until Altona, in Holstein, 
on the opposite bank of the Elbe, attract- 
ed much of its commerce to itself. By the 
Elbe, vessels drawing eighteen feet can ascend 


at high water, and either deliver their cargoes 
into the warehouses, which line the bank, 
or send them by lighters, through canals, into 
the very heart of the town. Canals, likewise, 
extend into the country, and railways afford 
ample means for communication. The want 
of a harbor, however, is a drawback to Ham- 
burg, the vessels being obliged to lie in the 
river, within a space railed off from the fair- 
way, and protected from the current by means 
of piles. ‘ 

As a member of the German Confederation, 
it has a full vote in the grand body, and shares 
a vote in the minor diet, with the other free 
towns of Frankfort, Lubec and Bremen. Its 
constitution is a curious and not very intel- 
ligible compound of aristocratic and demo- 
eratic principles. The fundamental principle 
of the constitution is, that the executive power 


is lodged in a senate, or rath, and the legisla- 
tive power with a general control of the ad- 
ministration in the body of burghers. 

The population of Hamburg is below two 
hundred thousand. Its schools, churches, 
libraries, hospitals, are munificently support- 
ed, and its police regulations are wise and 
practical, 
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THE PRISON—OUT DOORS AND IN. 


A very melancholy scene to contemplate is 
a prison, where men have been brought by 
their offences against outraged law, to expiate 
their crimes by hard labor, silenge and priva- 
tion. The visitor to such places—himself free 
and untainted by crime—sees in the unfortu- 
nates before him his own possibility under 
different auspices, and acknowledges more 
abundant reason for gratitude that. he has 
been spared for a career of virtue and liberty. 


‘\ \ 


in some places is here unknown. Justice js 
severe, but it is not vindictive. Care is used, 
constantly, that the discipline of the prison js 
reformatory, and every consideration is hal 
for the convict’s moral and physical wants 
His solitude is relieved by books, his sabbaths 
‘are sacred to rest, and his food is of the mos 
nutritious and wholesome character—the lat- 
ter far better than that enjoyed outside the 
prison walls by many who have little besides 


WATCH-BOX IN THE STATE PRISON. 


Some are imprisoned for life—have, perhaps, 
committed homicide, or crimes ‘that have ren- 
dered their restraint necessary for the security 
of the public—and others, yet young, are yn- 
dergoing penalties that will leave them old 
men at their expiration. It is a painful but 
fascinating spectacle to look upon, and the 
lesson it imparts is salutary and lasting. Our 
prison system is the most humane in the 
world. The cruelty practised upon priscners 


their liberty to boast. With liberty, a crust is 
ambrosia; without it, profusion is but ashes. 
In our own excellently-conducted State prison 
innovations on old customs have been intre 
duced, and canvicts on holidays are allowed 
luxuries and little comforts that, awaking 
their gratitude, and inspiring something like 
self-respect, saves them from morbidness and 
the despair that might banish all hope of fr 
ture improvement. This treatment has beed 
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The Prison---Out-doors and in. 


found very beneficial, and the benevolent 
warden has found, in the gratitude of the 
beneficiaries of his bounty, abundant verifica- 
tion of his faith in humanity, though clothed 
in prison garb. 

We present two scenes, that illustrate the 
out-doors and in-doors experiences of prison 
life. In the first, on page 354, we have a sec- 
tion of the wall environing the’ yards where 
the workmen are employed at out-door work. 
In these yards, besides, are the various work~ 


wl 


= 
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chops, where all the mechanical pursuits are 
practised. Upon ‘the wall overlooking the 
precinct are the watch-boxes, from which the 


watchmen keep constant surveillance of the 


workmen. These watchmen are armed, and 
the first attempt at mutiny or violence would 
be met very summarily by them. This.watch- 
fulness is necessary, as the craving for liberty 
is a strong incentive for effort, and but for this 
precaution there might be many trials to se- 
cure it. Escape is attempted at times, but it 


VIEW OF A CELL IN THE STATE PRISON. 
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is rarely successful, as the whole world out- 


‘side, backed by the law, is at war with the 


refugee, and he has a small chance of evading 
his pursuers. The interior of the cell in the 
prison, represented on this page, with its mas- 
sive stone walls and iron doors, as effectually 
banishes hope from the mind of the one who 
crosses the portal as the inscription which 
Dante saw on the gates of L’Inferno. It be- 
speaks a security that no human cunning can 
overcome, and the swinging of the ponderous _ 


barrier to its rest demonstrates the folly of 
attempting it. But we read with wonder of 
the ingenuity often displayed by criminals in 
their attempts to escape—an ingenuity that, 
if adapted to honest pursuits, would secure its 


" possessor a competency. The demon of mis- 


chief has diverted it from its high purpose of 
benefiting the race, and it redounds upon its 
possessor in ignominy. Yet we cannot help 
admiring, while we condemn, the ingenuity 
that is manifest in their many expedients. 
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HARTWELL HOUSE. 


We present here a picture of “ Hartwell 
House,” about two miles from Aylesbury, on 
the Oxford road, England, which, at the time 
of the Restoration of the Bourbons, after the 
French Revolution, was the home of Louis 
XVIII. It was on the 25th of March, on 
Annunciation morning, that he was informed 
of his succession to the French crown, by a 
deputation of Girondists, from London, who 
posted down for the purpose. France, worn 
out with anarchy, revolutions and glory, asked 
his acceptance of ft. He was compelled, how 
ever, before accepting, to sign a documen 
binding him to observe the constitution, which 


he did with an ill grace. He thought it was 
too much, we suppose, to give for a crown. 
The pen which he used, and the table on 
which it was written, are still preserved at 
Hartwell. The pen is an ordinary goose quill, 
and bears the marks of having been much 
worn at the time. He was too obese to mount 
the stairs, and signed the document in a sit- 
ting-room on the ground floor. 

The rooms in which the royal exiles lived 
remain in precisely the same state as when 
they inhabited them. It may interest the 
reader to know that dethroned royalty slept 
on a very ordinary four-post bedstead, with 


very commonplace cotton furniture. The 
king held court here on £24,000 per annum, 
allowed him by the British government. One- 
fourth of this was devoted to the support of 
the Duc d’Angouleme, one-fourth to charity, 
one-fourth to secret service, and the balance 
to support the royal establishment, of two 
hundred persons, besides paying a rent of 
£500. Notwithstanding this sparse provision, 
all the etiquette of Versailles was observed. 
The royal shirt was handed to the wearer 
every morning by one of the haute noblesse, 
and on stated days the neighboring gentry 
were admitted to walk round the table at 


which his majesty was eating! He was hap- 
pier there than hé ever was afterwards, and 
left with regret, remembering as- faithfully as 
one of his family could the asylum of Lis 
misfortunes. 

Hartwell derived its name from a spring, 
now outside the park walls, to which the harts 
were wont to come and slake their thirst. A 
building in the Egyptian style is now erected 
over the spring, bearing appropriate inscrip- 
tions. The title of the estate dates to befure 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, descend- 
ing through the Peverells, Hartwells, Hamp- 
dens, Lees, in which family it is at present. 
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THE DERWENT EYES AND HAIR. 
BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


- PART V. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Messe you don’t know much about our 
part o’ London,” began Bet, turning her sharp 
eyes upon Mrs. Grey’s face; “leastwise, I 
-never seed such as your kind o’ folks turning 
our way. Only the perlice, and now and then 
agentleman who’s got into trouble and wants 
help out of it, looks that way. My eye, I ex- 
pect you'd be scared to death to hear Old 
Beck roar and swear, and see the sights I've 
seed all my life.” ‘ 

Poor wretch! she spoke as if she had passed 
through years beyond theirs, and, for that 
matter, so she had. Youth had been ruth- 


just like he was dead, between ’em, only he 
képta moaning with his eyes all shut, so I 
knowed he wasn’t dead.” 

“ The boy !—my Owen, do you mean!” cried 
out Mrs. Grey, breathlessly. 

Bet nodded, and went on, evidently enjoy- 
ing herown importance. “I was curled upon 
the floor like a kitten, and they never minded 
me, and you’d better believe I’m sharp enough 
to hold my tongue and save what kicks and 
blows I can. I heard Big Nick ask in a whis- 
per if there was anybody round to peach, and 
Flashy Jim said no, right off. Then between 
’em they carried him up, and when things got 


lessly stripped away from her in that hotbed... still agin I went to sleep. But I thought ’twas 


of dissipation and vice, and every day had 4 
month's horror, and every month a year’s suf- 
fering and deprivation. 

“ Well, I live in Old Beck’s room, and I begs 
cold vittles and gets a handful of pennies, 
‘specially when she’s licked me purty bad: 
See there! that’s cause she canght me climb- 
ingon the roof.” And she stripped up her 
sleeve to show the great welt, swollen and 
livid. 

The two ladies shuddered, then Mrs. Grey 
asked quietly, knowing that they had a three 


kinder queer I didn’t hear none of ’em say 
about the sick feller, and I wanted to hear 
something more about him. And I kept sharp 
watch, but. that door of their’n was locked all 
the time, and all I could find out was by watch- 
ing them two come in, and listening when I 
had a chance. Old Beck turned. me off so 
much, nobody in the place minded when I 
slept outside their door, and I heard enough 
inside that room to know there wassomebody 
there who wanted to get out and couldn’t, 
and I guessed it was the boy. And I heard 


hours’ journey before them, and that it was»them tallting about a reward offered, and ad- 


wisest to leave her to tell the story in her own 
way, “And who is Old Beck?” : 

“Why, my mother, who else do ye spose 
would be a beating me? Her room ts jest 
under his’n, and that’s how I found him out 
‘Cause ye know every room has a tribe of its 
own.” 


“What! a house full of families?” ejacu- 
lated innocent Maude. 

“La sakes! you don’t know much!” says 
Bet, with a gesture of grave importance, 
“ Leave me alone for the sights I can tell about. 
Well, ye see I knowed when they first come,, 
Big Nick and Flashy Jim. Mother’d had her 
bottle, and got stirred up, and she kicked me 
out the room, and 1 was a laying on a meal 
bag down below in the entry. And them two 
come in, and they had the boy, who looked. 


vertisements in the newspapers. Stillnobody 
in the place suspected a word about his being 
there. But you see, he was sick then, and 
couldn’t help himself. Pretty soon I heard a 
great pounding up there. They said, down 
below that Flashy Jim was getting grand, and 
was fixing up a closet, but I wasn’t fooled, I 
knew it had something to do, with. the boy up 
there who wasn’t seen by nobody, and I was 
burning up with my wanting to getia look at 
him, and the more I thought on it, the more 
I was determined to doit somehow, spite of 
Flashy Jim and Big Nick. 

“ The top o’ the: house was made flat, like a 
shed roof to dry clothes, cause the yard wasn’t 
bigger’n a pigpen. One day, when I was a 
poking around I found out the slates were 
loose, lots of’em. I just went down the lane 
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and took a look at that winder o’ their’n, and 
I got an old spike and pried up two or three 
o’ the slates. And that wasn’t nothing to do, 
for the whole of ’em were ready to tumble off; 
but the thing was, to come to the right place. 
For I had to work with my spike through the 
old rotten boards and the plastering. But it 
wasn’t much anyhow; they had the attic, you 
know, and there warn’t much work spent on 
that when the house was new, and it’s had 
hard times since, I reckon. The worst for me, 
was slipping off out of Old Beck’s sight. But 
whenever she come home with the bottle full, 
Iknowed ’twas my time, and I went to work. 
I got it all done, and could see right into 
the room, when I put down my eye to the 
hole, but the first time there I was looking 
into an empty room. Jim’s closet was built 
right out into the room, and hung with old 
blankets. I made my hole further along, and 
when I looked into the closet there he was. 
My sakes! how white and thin, and so down- 
hearted! And them men had tied his hands 
sv he couldn’t beat against the closet, and had 
stuffed it all around, so if he hollered it, 
wouldn’t go down to the street. The first 
time I looked and looked, and then I put down 
the slate to cover up my hole, and off I run. 
Somehow he scared me.” 

Mrs. Grey, with hands clenched together to 
keep down her anguish, sat with wild eyes 
watching every look on the girl’s face. 

Mande, overwhelmed by the picture, cov- 
ered her face and wept. 

“It warn’t my fault,” said Bet, touched by 
their distress. 

“No, no, you helped him ; go on, go on,” said 
Mrs. Grey, hoarsely. 

“The next time I went up I whispered to 
him, and made him know whereI was. O 
my! How he cried for joy, and asked me to 
help him. He said he was kept there they 
would not tell him why, and he wanted to get 
word to his.friends. They watched him so 
close, and were so cruel, he couldn’t get away 
if he was strong, and he was weak\and sick. 
Hie told me a street and number, and a man’s 
name. It was queer enough the name—Nei! 
Northwood. I said it over twenty times, so as 
to remember it, and he told me to go there 
and tell him that Owen was a prisoner, and 
that I could show him the spot. And I agreed 
to go, but Old Beck took me the next day off 
on a tramp, and we were gone down to Green- 
wich, three weeks or more, a begging and 
thieving. When I come back I runs up to the 
roof the minute the men were off, and pulls 
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up my tileand looks down. There he was wo- 
fuller than ever, his hands tied, and a hand- 
kerchief tied all over his mouth. He'd beena 
screeching for help, and they’d stopped it that 
way. The closet wasn’t more’n big enough to 
turn around in. I called to him and told him 
why I hadn’t helped him afore. And then we 
had a long talk, only we had to whisper: I 
promised to do it the minute I got away alone 
in the streets. For I knew the place I’d been 
a begging lots of times along there. But it 
was ten days, I believe, afore I had the chance, 
and then when I got there, they turned me 
out, said I was an imperdent beggar, and told 
me the man warn’t there now. 

I thought the poor feller’s heart was broken’ 
when I told him aboutit. But I tells him to 
keep up courage, I'd do the thing somehow. 
And I found some paper, and burnt a piece of 
stick, and dropped them down to him. And 
he said he’d write something for me to take 
when his arms were untied as they allowed 
’em when one of ’em was in the other room. 
And then we tried to plan lots of ways to get 
him out.- If only it hadn’t been for two great 
beams, I told him I knew I could make a place 
big enough for him to come on to the roof. 
He wanted me go to a policeman, but I knew 
they wouldn’t mind me; they'd say I wasa 
little heggar thief, and there was two or three 
of them had seen me and caught me, and I 
was afraid to try it without something to show. 
He got the papers written, and I let downa 
string to him, and he tied’em on somehow 
with two fingers and his teeth. I was to give 
one to a policeman, and one to some great 
cove or other, Lord Somebody—and then he 
told me just how to come out here to you. 
And he said if I did it, yo0’d take care of me 
always.” 

“And so we will—so we will,” burst forth 
from Maude. “O, why are these horses s0 
slew ?” 

“I hid the papers, and didn’t tell anybody. 
Where was the use? There wasn’t one there 
but would rather have helped Big Nick than 
the poor fellow they had got caged so safely. 
Besides, they’d have fought like tigers against 
having the perlice come scouring out the house. 
It would all have turned out good, but what 
must I do, except fall down stairs, and put my 
ankle in a fix that warn’t very nice, I can tell 
ye. Ihad pretty time of it myself, I was 
half starved, and beat, and left alone, and the 
worst of it was I kept thinking o’ him, an’ how 
he were watching and hoping, and nobody to 
tell him what was the trouble. I ‘spect it 
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needn’t ha’ been so long, only Old Beck tum- 
bled me over twice, and put me back where I 
was in the beginning, and I never got out of 
that room for three good months, and then I 
had to crawl on my hands and knees to get up 
to the roof. But I told him how it was, and I 
don’t forget yet how he cried, when I told him 
I believed I oughter died, only that I was to 
help him out. He told me to let down a 
string and he’d tie a piece of gold chain to it, 
and I could sell it and get the money to pay 
the rail carriage fare out here. And he charged 
me to wait till I was strong enough to walk the 
streets afore I tried it. And that warn’t till yes- 
terday,ma’am. And yesterday I took the chain 
and told the pawnbroker I found it, and he 
gave me ten shillings for it. I was sharp 
enough to say Beck sent me, so he didn’t cheat 
me somuch. And then, when I was coming 
out the shop, I met Beck, and made her be- 
lieve I'd been begging and I give her one of 
the shillings, though it was hard to do it, so 
had to goback. But this morning bright and 

early I got off. And as quick as I was out of 
the lane, I run as fast as my legs would take 

me, and the very first policeman I met—and 

he was a great way off from our lane,—they 

don’t come too near any of ‘em—I gave 
him his paper. But while I was telling him, 
who should come along but Flashy Jim? I 

‘spect my scared looks told him I was up to 
mischief, for he came right up and made a 
grab at me. I never stopped for anything, but 
slipped under the policeman’s arms, and away 
Iwent. I dodged in and out, up and down, 

and got away from them, for they both started 

after me. I had found out just where the 

place was to take the train, and I says to my- 
self, ‘Put for the train, Bet, and let the lord- 
ship go. The quicker you're out of this place 

the better.’ And wherfl got there the train 

was allready to start. They were going to put 

me off, but I held up my shillings, and in I got. 

And I kept saying over what he told me, and 

the name of the place to get out, and I knowed 

Ishouldn’t make a mistake. And you see I’ve 

done it.” 

“Heaven bless you, child! How shall we 
reward you?” faltered Mrs. Grey, through her 
anguished tears. 

“ You'll keep me, and you wont let Old Beck 
have me. She’d pound me to a jelly for doing 
this.” 

“Dixon,” exclaimed Lady Maude through 
the window, “do your horses move at all?” 
“We have made nine miles the last hour,” 


answered Dixon, a little indignantly. 
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“ Get fresh horses at the first inn. If there 
had only been another train before night we 
should have taken it.” 

Mrs. Grey echoed her sigh. Bet leaned 
back, took out her éake and began to nibble 
again. She laid it by, however, in a few min- 
utes, and her head nodded, and her eyes grew 
heavy. 

“ Lie down on the seat, Bet, you are tired.” 

And the two ladies busied themselves over 
her, fixing the velvet cushions carefully to give 


‘her most comfort. And accepting what must 


have been such unaccustomed and astonishing 
care with that odd nonchalance of hers, Bet 
closed her eyes, and dropped soundly asleep. 

The two ladies crept nearer to each other, 
with heads too full for words. Only now and 
then Maude looked out the window and mur- 
mured impatiently: 

“He is watching, waiting, and we are so 
slow in getting to him.” 

But at length through the dim haze of gath- 
ering twilight, loomed up before them the num- 
berless roofs, and spires, and great dome of 
London. Tliey drove through the busy streets 
at a brisk trot, which with the rumbling over 
the pavement woke Bet from her nap. She 
started up and rubbed her eyes, but took in the 
situation with that mature intuition of hers. 

“Halloo! here we are! You aint going to 
drive down our lane in this style, are you? 
Bless your eyes! they'd tear us to pieces in no 
time without a whole army of perlice in front 
and behind.” 

“Tam going to the police. But I should 
like to stop a moment on the way and see if 
Lord Roland is to be found. Dixon, call at 
his club-house, and ask if he is there. It 
might save our sending to Kensington. He 
would manage everything so much better than 
we can.” 

Mrs. Grey leaned forward, and her lips 
parted for speech. She closed them again, 
however, and sank back in silence, with down- 
cast eyes. Presently she took the brown veil 
and let it fall so as nearly to conceal her face. 

Lord Roland was at the club-house wlien 
Dixon entered it. He came out at once with 
a look of extreme astonishment on his face, 
and approached the carriage door. The great 
lanterns before the entrance were already 
lighted, and flung their bright glare over him. 
Under the brown veil, wistful, sorrowful, and 
yet passionately eager eyes scanned every lin- 
eament of his face, and Mrs. Grey’s two hands 
were clasped tightly over the heart which beat 
almost suffocatingly. 
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“ Maude, my darling child, what has brought 
you hither?” cried he, in a tender, chiding 
tone, and he put his hand through the window 
she had let down for him. 

“O Lord Roland, we ‘have found him at last. 
We have come for your help.” 

“Found whom? Little one, how your eyes 
shine, and I really believe your cheeks are 
tear-stained.” 

What rich tenderness thrilled the voice! 
How like hammer-beats each word fell upon 
the listener’s strained ear! For a moment 

‘Letitia Grey forgot her boy, and his trials and 
danger. Only for one moment, however; the 
next, for Owen’s sake, she compelled herself to 
be calm. 

“TI forgot myself. Lord Roland, this is Mrs. 
Grey, our brave Owen’s mother; and O, we 
have heard from him. He is alive. This lit- 
tle girl has brought us word from him.” 

All this Lady Maude delivered in one breath. 
Lord Roland glanced within, bowed respect- 
fully, and in a prompt business tone demanded 
an explanation. 

It was given to him. He opened the car- 
riage door at once, eager, determined and res- 
olute. Beneath her veil Mrs.Grey drew a 
fluttering sigh of reliefthat such strong hands 
should take up the case. She no longer pro- 
posed to go to Neil. “Let Lord Roland do it 
all. It is meet and right,” murmured she, 
mentally. 

“J will ride with you as far as Belmont's. 
You will go in there and wait for our return. 
The child shall accompany me to the chief of 
police,” said he, as he took his seat beside Bet, 
and opposite Maude. 

The latter looked over to Mrs. Grey, wish- 
ing the veil removed, yet not venturing to sug- 
gest it. That lady signified her consent to the 
arrangement by bowing her head. 

Accordingly, when the carriage drove up at 
the ladies’ entrance of the hotel, Lord Roland 
assisted the two ladies to alight, ran in to 
speak a few words to the clerk of the house, 
and left them in the brilliantly-lighted private 
parlor which he had ordered for them, prom- 
ising to return with the first news. 

Mrs. Grey sat down in the chair, refusing to 
remove her bonnet, and still clinging to the 
veil which annoyed Mav 4e so much, since she 
had built a great many schemes on the hope 
of convincing her guardian of the refinement 
and ladylike manner of the fisher-boy’s 
mother. 

“Letme remain asIam. Who knows how 
soon he will come—my boy, my Owen?” 


é 
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Maude took her hand, and kissed it. 

When the tray of refreshments was brought 
in to them, this sweet, high-born maiden 
busied herself in serving her friend, pouring 
out the tea, pressing upon her the sandwich 
and jelly, and coaxing with that silvery per. 
suasive voice, and tender pleading eye, as she 
saw how little inclination there was for food 
of any kind. Maude herself grew anxious 
and nervous as the hours passedon. She had 
been inclined to talk and endeavor to while 
away the suspense, and the dreariness of wait- 
ing. But there was a look on Mrs. Grey's 
white face, in her set, dilated eye, which made 
common talk seem irrelevant. So presently 
Maude drew a footstool to the easy-chair in 
which her friend was seated, and, nestling he 
hand into the cold fingers, and drooping her 
head to the arm of the chair, fell into silence. 

In the street without, there was the cease- 
less rumble of passing vehicles and shuffling 
feet. In the very house continued tramping 
and murmur of voices, but there in that great 
parlor it almost seemed as if the hush of the 
tomb had come. They heard the regular beat 
of the little ormolu clock on the mantel, its 
tiny stroke, unheard under ordinary cireun- 
stances, but now magnified to the sound of 
a dropping hammer on a sounding anvil; 
and when the silvery chime tolled forth the 
hour, Maude started as if a pistol had been 
fired in the room. ' 

Mrs. Grey clenched more desperate hold of 
the little hand, and drew the fair head a little 
closer, but neither spoke. 

So passed another hour, and another. They 
were growing vaguely alarmed, as well as in- 
tensely weary, before there came the quick 
step echoing along the passage for which they 
waited. Maude did not recognize it so soon 
as her companion, for Mrs. Grey instantane- 
ously roused from her strong apathy and 
dropped her veil over her face. Lord Roland 
followed his knock immediately. Maude hur 
ried to meet him. His face was full of disap- 
pointment and annoyance. 

“You have not found him!” exclaimed she. 

Mrs. Grey only clenched her cold hands and 

ed. 


“No, we have not found him,” responded 
Lord Roland, in a voice full of regret. “We 
are all puzzled. It hardly seems likely that 
child could so successfully impose upon us all, 
reared-in crime though she has been. But 
the house she led us to and the room had no 
closet, and no prisoner. Moreover, there were 
no such men there as she described. 
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“0 no, she did not impose upon us. Iknow Lady Mande, will you go with your friend to 
she was honest and true,” exclaimed Maude, Mabury House, or remain the rest of the 


yaring § indignantly. night at this hotel? Dixon and I will both 
dwich “I am inclined to think so myself, although attend your movements.” 

'y per-§ the police recognizes her as a juvenile pick- Mrs. Grey rose slowly from her chair. 

as she pocket. ‘They say she has obtained nice “ For myself,” said she, “I have a friend in’ 


clothing, been petted and feasted, and prob- London to whom | had better go. I can take 
ably expected to obtain a premature reward a hack.” ‘ 

of money, and argue that she concocted the “But not at this hour of the night,” said 
story or received it from some one who had Maude, beseechingly. “Let us remain here, 
read the advertisement, solely to obtain this.”| then, both of us. You wiil not refuse to stay 

“Is it possible such depravity can exist!” with me, I am sure. It will be better, so 
exclaimed Maude. “Dear Mrs.Grey,whatdo much better for both of us, to be together to- 
you believe ?” niglit.” 

‘Mrs. Grey’s voice was scarcely audible, “T agree with you, dear Maude,” said Lord 
husky as it was. “I believe that my son is Roland. “And you must be greatly fatigued 
alive, that he sent her tome. My name and with your long rides and all this excitement. 
residence were never mentioned in the adver- I telegraphed down to Lady Margaret that 
tisement, and the child had them accurately. you were here. Such a precipitate flight 
OQ my boy, my boy!” might well alarm them.” 

“My dear madam, be assured the affair “You are always so kind andJthoughtful. 
shall be thoroughly investigated,” said Lord O Lord Roland, go back to the police office ° 
Roland, looking toward her with pityinginter- early in the morning, and tell them to perse- 
est. “You are right, that is another proof of vere. That poor youth is still in the power of 
the child’s honesty. We have retained her. those unprincipled men.” 

She is with one of the officers in comfortable “But what motive could there be? that is 
quarters, to identify the policeman who re- what pefplexes the police. If there was hope 
ceived the first scrap of paper, according to of extorting money it might account for it. 
her story. There was a look of eager rejoic- Can you form the slightest conjecture, Mrs. 
ing on her face when she led me up to that Grey?” said Lord Roland, turning to Mrs. 
wretched attic which made me trust her, and Grey. 

the horror which came upon her at the dis- She shook her head despondently. 

covery of its tenantless condition, could “We will talk no more about it to-night. 
scarcely, to my mind, have been counterfeited. You need rest sadly. I will send one of the 


sently 


. They § Itseems likely that this fellow who discovered ¢hamber-maids to attend you. Good-night, 
| as in- @ her attempt to relieve the prisoner, by giving madam. Good-night, my little Maude.” 

» quick § his note to the policeman, took instant alarm And Lord Roland went away, murmuring 
+h they # and removed all traces of his presence, though {ha perplexed tone, “If I could only imagine 
30 8001 B ~why every soul in the building should deny 4 motive.” 

untane- § all knowledge of such movement is a mystery. It was not long before an explanation came 
ny and § Idare say to-morrow will unravel much of it. tohim. Even then it was on its way. 

Roland 
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Would you enter? Here is the rusty key. 
Does it turn in the lock?—what stays your 
tread? 
You are pale with terror, awe-struck you see 
In that mystic room the uncoffined dead. 


Tnrn the pall aside from his silent face, 

, It has never yet been touched with decay; 

You are shivering, trembling, this gloomy place 
Is so cold, shut out from the light of day. 


How long since he died? One year ago 

I dragged this corpse from the sight of men; 
O, God forgive me, I loved him so! 

An idol of clay, I knew it then. 


He had held me tranced with his traitorous 
tongue, 
Had wooed me with his treacherous eyes; 
To the very core my soul was stung 
By the falsehood wearing such a guise. 


I gave him the trust of early youth, 
A wealth of tenderness laid at his feet; 
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Was it strange I could not doubt his truth, 
When thralled securely by his deceit? 


Ah, well, he died! How sudden you start; 
I almost fancied I heard you groan. 

Do you know this room? It is my heart; 
The corpse you gaze on is your own. ' 


It will never stir—you need not weep; 
Unmoved I mark each tear you shed; ; 

The harvest you sowed you now must reap: } 
I loathe the living, I loved the dead. : 


*Twas a cruel blow. Ah, had you known 
Your nobler self by your deed was slain, 

You had pitied then the stifled moan ‘ 
Wrung forth from one who had loved in vain. 


The past has perished. Give me the key. 
There are haunting shadows in this room. ~ 

Away, away, from my presence flee! 

What is it you ask? You know your doom. 


“InpiA SOUTHERLAND! That is an odd 
name and belonging to an odd person, if all 
stories are true.” 

“That is what she is. For my part I cannot 
understand her at all. She was born in India, 
and some odd notion led her parents to name 
her thus,and I declare the name suits her well.” 

We were strolling along the beach that 
morning, Hal and I, watching the bathers in 
their grotesque costumes, paddling, flounder- 
ing, splashing in the water—or quizzing fair 
promenaders in all theglory of walking-dress, 
etc., enjoying ourselves as allpleasuge-seekers 
might, could they call common sense to their 
aid once in a while, and give up» Saratoga, 
Niagara, and other health-destroying, extrav- 
agant summer resorts, and take a trip to some 
quiet seaside town, and there enjoy life. 

India Southerland, the belle and beauty of 
the little company, had good common sense, 
evidently, for I learned for a fact that it was 
no want of cash that induced the young lady 
to hide her charms there, where but few of 
the real aristocratic portion of humanity ever 


INDIA SOUTHERLAND. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


dreamed of going, aud it was this, as well as 
her singular name and reputation of being one 
of the oddest young ladies from here to sun- 
set, that aroused my curiosity to know her. 
There was a long story told me of her 
stormy, willful temper, her bewildering face, 
her eccentric taste, and her wealth; and as 
she happened to be the first wealthy young 
lady with a lovely face, that was not pro- 
nounced an angel, I felt a great desire to meet 
her. 
“ There, Frank, there she is, standing alone, 
looking at the bathers. Do you see her?” 

“ Yes, I see her.” 

For once, the world had not exaggerated in 
the least. India Southerland was a perfect 
queen. Her face was then sparkling with 
pleasure, calm and unruffied; but I knew 
there was a fire slumbering in those dusky 
eyes, that needed but little to rouse and 
change the sunshine into a perfect tempest. 
She stood with her hat upon her arm, regard- 
less of sun, sea breeze or complexion. There 
was not a flaw from the top of her head & 
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the tip of her dainty boot. Her neatly-fitting 
dress was perfection, and everything about 
her had an air of perfect elegance. 

Hal Beverly, the boldest fellow I ever met, 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, wondering 
whether it was really best to approach and 
disturb her, she seemed so quiet and content- 
ed; but before I could offer a suggestion, he 
had left me, and stood beside her. I saw her 
reach out her hand and greet him, but she 
did not move from her position, but talked, 
her face turned seaward, watching with in- 
tense interest the gay party among the 
breakers. 

“Faint heart never won fair lady,” laughed 
Marion Beverly, Hal’s pretty sister-in-law, 
coming along beside me. 

“ What do you mean, Mrs. Beverly ?” 

“Why, are you Hal’s chum and particular 
confidant, and ask that question? Don’t you 
know? Why, Hal has been making love 
to Miss Southerland for the last two years.” 

I opened my eyes. 

“Yes, and I believe they were engaged 
about a year ago, but somehow it was broken 
up, and they parted, and have not met until 
this summer. But Hal is too persevering to 
give her up easily, and as for her, no one un- 
derstands her, so I cannot tell how they stand 
just now. See her! she looks just at this mo- 


ment as immovable as the rock on which she | 


stands. She is a strange being, all sunshine 
or tempest. She is a perfect fury sometimes, 
and at others, none can exceed her in agree- 
ableness, You must be introduced.” 

Mrs. Beverly was a splendid little woman 
for a companion; she knew every one, and 
once in her good graces you had the entree 
to all good society; and thus I met India 
Southerland. 

That very evening, I sat upon the piazza 
alone, when the two ladies came along arm in 
arm. They were a perfect contrast. Marion, 
in her dress of soft blue muslin, with her 
golden curls caught up from her white fore- 
head, looked as cool as possible. India, in a 
rich dress of black tissue or some thin ma- 
terial, her heavy black hair fastened back in a 
knot of curls, by the means of a comb of 
heavy, wrought gold, her white arms clasped 
with bracelets of a most singular design—a 
serpent, the head forming the clasp, and dia- 
mond eyes glittering like things of life—she 
seemed a perfect tropical plant beside the 
cool, airy Marion. Her face was a strange 
one; so full of intense feeling and power. 
Her eyes, large, liquid, black as night, glowed 
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with a brilliancy equalling those of the gold- 
en serpents upon her arms; and her teeth 
gleamed through the rich coral of her lips, 
as white as pearls. 

“You like the sea, I fancy,” said she, after 
the introduction, and we had all seated 
ourselves for a chat. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“TIT saw your face to-day, when you were on 
the beach. You were not looking at the 
bathers; your eyes wandered away out upon 
the ocean, with a sort of yearning in them. 
L used to do so once.” 

“Then, you do not like it now?” 

“No, I hate it?’ Her eyes flashed, and the 
red blood mantled her cheek. “My mother 
sleeps there, and I cannot help hating it for 
that; besides, I hate everything I fear.” 

“Do you fear the sea, Miss Southerland ?” 

She shuddered. “Yes, and it hates me. 
It means to do me some great wrong some 
‘day. It has been trying for along time. I 
hear it nights, whispering and laughing of 
the sorrow it longs to bring me.” 

“ You are superstitious, Miss Southerland.” 

“You will see whether I have ground for it 

or not, if you will listen. The night before 
that fearful catastrophe, as I lay in my state- 
room, I heard the waves laugh and sing, and 
I knew no one else heard them and that it 
was for my ears alone; and so I went upon 
deck to listen. It had been warm that day, 
and the sun had gone down like a huge ball 
of fire, and the night seemed dreadful to me. 
As far as I could see, the waves were dancing 
like fiends in the moonlight, and laughing in 
their mad joy. I knew there was some dread- 
ful plot thickening, and I sat until it was all 
over. The next night they rushed upon us 
and dragged vessel and all down to their 
home among the rocks and seaweed. Myself 
and one or two others alone were saved; but 
they will never cease murmuring, for they 
wanted me. They know now, that I shall 
never lie in their prison-house, and they mean 
to pay me for it. They may not succeed, t 
pray nfghtly that they may not, but, Marion, 
Mr. Haven, I know they will try hard. I hear 
them every night.” 

What a strange creature! I mentally ex- 
claimed. Her dark face was all aglow with 
excitement, and her white teeth gleamed 
whiter than eve through her ruby lips. 
Neither spoke for amoment, and she also was 
silent; then Marion said gayly: 

“See, you have given us the blues, India.” 

“Havel? Forgive me, but I am full of 
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strange fancies. You will rot wonder that I 
dislike the sea.” 

“ At your dislike,no. Your strange fancy, 
yes.” 

“Well, we will not go back to the disagree- 
able subject again, for see, here comes Mr. 
Beverly; he must join us.” 

Hal intended to do so without doubt, for he 
was steering in our direction ; and in a moment 
more he came up and took a seat near Miss 
Southerland. 

_“ Gay night for asail! What do you say, 
ladies, shall we take a little cruise just out- 
side, for an hour or two ?” 

“No. India hates the water.” 

“Well, then,come out for a walk on the 
cliff, the ocean looks grand in the moonlight.” 

India sprang up. 

“Yes, come, Marion, and Mr. Haven; it 
will be delightful. It is stupid sitting here in 
the shadow.” 

“Well, it will be a pleasant way to pass the 
evening, so come, Mr. Haven,” said Marion. 

Then aside to me, she said, “ Hal will im- 
prove this, if they are alone, so let’s give them 
a wide berth.” 

The sea looked glorious. In the moonlight 
the silver-crested waves seemed alive with 
tiny sprites that sprang from wave to wave 
glittering like stars. Marion sang a sweet love 
song, and said gayly: “It is for their ears; 
music you know is so inspiring.” 

Hal and India wandered a long way up the 
cliff, while we sat down and enjoyed the 
scene, and talked of the pair. 

“ How odd she is!” said I. : 

“ Yes, full of strange whims, and Hal, I de- 
clare he is equally as bad. I cannot under- 
stand either of them. They are getting along 
better than usual, I fancy; for they are good 
friends now, and they used to quarrel every 
day.” 

“ They will outlive such child’s play one of 
these days, and India will be Mrs. Beverly yet.” 

“I am getting discouraged. They have 
been quarrelling and becoming reconciled for 
the past two years, and I cannot see that they 
are any nearer than when they began.” 

When they came back I knew that some- 
thing had been said, for Hal was as merry as 
a cricket, and India’s face as bright as a sum- 
mer’s day. 
squeeze, and whispered, as we turned home- 
ward: 


Hie) hah conquered this time, and I 
sincerely hope he will be sensible enough to 
keep his prize.” e 


Marion gave my arm a little ' 
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“So do I, if she is worth keeping.” 

“Mr. Haven!” 

“Tt is hard work now-a-days, to tell the real 
worth of any of you.” 

“ You horrid man !” 

“I except Mrs. Beverly, of course.” 

“ O, of course.” 


“You're such a ninny,Frank,to stay at home 
on such a day as this,” said Hal, one fine 
morning, as we walked down to the landing 
where a party of gay fellows were ready for a 
sail, only waiting for Hal, who was as usual 
half an hour behind time. 

They were going out for the day, and had 


urged me to join them, but I had a sort of a 


stay-at-home fit that day, so I refused them, 
but went down with Hal to see them off. It 
was a lovely day and no mistake. There was 
a good breeze, and when they stood out under 
full sail, I half repented my decision to stay 
at home, and more so when I heard their 
voices in a loud cheer, followed by shouts of 
laughter, indicating that every one on board 
was bound for a good day of it. Indeed, a 
merrier party had not safled from that landing 
during that summer; but I knew the ladies 
would pass a miserable day without one of us 
to talk to, so on the whole I concluded it was 
quite as well to remain at home. 

During the forenoon I smoked, and read the 


papers, and at dinner joined Marion and 
India. 


“ Well, Mr. Haven, did you see the gentle- 
men off this morning?” asked Marion, as I 
took my seat at the table. 

“Yes, and a gay crowd they were. I hope 
they will have nothing to mar their pleasure; 
they were bound for a good time, and I hope 
they will have it,’ 

“We heard them from the window, and I 
say it is a downright shame, that we ladies 
are excluded from all such pleasure parties. 
Now, for my part, I would like the fun of go- 
ing out fishing, but instead, I must enjoy my- 
self the best way I can at home, with my sew- 
ing, or reading. It is hateful to be a woman. 
Don’t you think so, India?” 

“Yes, it is in some cases,in others it is 
a great deal better to be one. As for this 
fishing party, I think they could have found 

enough to amuse themselves on shore. I can- 
not see the pleasure in sitting out in the hot 
sun, broiling one’s self until one looks like a 
piece of bacon.” 

“Well, ladies, fishing parties do not occur 
every day, and there is but one certain part 
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of the year in which these gentlemen, these 
‘horrid men,’ can enjoy this pleasure; the 
rest of the time they. are usually at your com- 
mand; so don’t complain.” 

India shrugged her shoulders. “It will do 
no good if we do, but I do not like this party 
much, and shall not feel easy until they are 
safely on shore again.” J 

That afternoon we all wandered out on the 
beach, the ladies with their sewing, and I 
with a book, which I took along to amuse 
them when conversation failed. 

“Splendid afternoon they are having for 
their sail,” I remarked to an old fisherman, 
‘whom we met. 

“Yes, ’tis jest now, but them clouds look 
kinder shaky hanging round here. They’re 
smilin’ enough now, but I’m a thinkin’ they'll 
raise mischief enough afore mornin’. I'd a lit- 
tle rather be in than where they are, unless 
they mean to put in afore night.” 

“O, they will be back before sunset.” 


outside all night.” . 

The sky was clear, not a cloud, save a few 
white, feathery specks floating here and there, 
and we were inclined to laugh at the old fel- 
low. We whiled away the afternoon, read- 
ing and gossiping, and went up to the hotel 
but a short time before supper; and thus 
passed the day, which in the morning prom- 
ised to be a long, tedious one. After supper 
we began to watch for the appearance of the 
“Myth.” 

India began to be restless, and pace up and 
down the long parlor, stopping, as she passed 
the windows each time, to look out seaward, 
and her dark face was full of fierce anxiety. 
Maria fluttered here and there, wondering 
where in the world they were, and I, too, be- 
gan to feel a strange uneasiness. There was 
not a breath of wind, and the air was heavy 
and oppressive. I heard people on the piazza 
remarking it; and one gentleman said to 
another, “ They will have to anchor outside, 
there is not wind enough to carry a feather.” 
And I blessed my lucky stars that I had re- 
mained at home, and I felt at the same time a 
vague fear for the poor fellows outside. 

“Poor Hal!” said Marion. “I would give 
the world to see him safely here with us.” 

“O, he is as safe where he is as he would 
be here.. They will have to lay to a short 
time, for there is a dead calm now; but ina 
few hours, there will probably be a stiff breeze 
that will bring them here in good time. So 
don’t be uneasy. I prevailed upon both ladies 
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to retire, as there was nothing to fear, and 
they soon did so. I wandered about for an 
hour or two, and then sought my own room 
and threw myself on the bed, and in a few 
minutes slept. 

How long I had slept I know not, but I was 
suddenly awakened by a peal of thunder that 
fairly shook the whole house. I sprang up 
and threw open the window. The wind was 
blowing a perfect hurricane, and the rain fall- 
ing in torrents, and above the din of the storm 
I distinctly heard loud voices, as though some 
terrible thing had happened. A bright flash 
revealed to me a crowd of people upon the 
beach hurrying to and fro as if distracted. 

I hurried into the hall. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“A vessel on the rocks?” 

I rushed down stairs. 

“O Mr. Haven!” And Marion Beverly’s 
white, agonized face appeared before me. 

In an instant the truth flashed npon me. 
It was the Myth! 

“Stay where you are, Marion, you can do 
no good, stay where you are,” I commanded. 
And another instant I was flying toward the 
beach, where already were collected hundreds 
of men and women, all frantic with grief and 
fear. The little vessel was struggling bravely 
with thé angry waves, but to no purpose; 
once more she rose upon the waves, then w 
a heavy lurch descended upon the j 


- rocks, and all was over. And the poor fel- 


lows were struggling in the water, battling 
with the furious billows. 

“ Will no one go to their aid?” 

There were meri, brave old tars there, who 
hesitated for an instant, but it was for an in- 
stant only, and then two or three boats shot 
out from the shore, manned by sturdy, willing 
hands. 

Suddenly, as I gazed, a bright flash lighted 
up the scene with a strange, weird light, and 
distinctly revealed to me a human form cling- 
ing to the wreck. Another instant and I 
knew it. It was Hal! I looked across the 
black, boiling tide. It was life or death, but I 
would risk it. Marion’s pale face came up be- 
fore me, and I would go = 

“ You will save him ?” 

I turned. Beside me, with her long black 
hair, heavy and wet with rain, floating down 
over her shoulders in e-black waves, her 
face pale as death, dnd her white hands 
clasped in supplication, knelt India Souther- 
land, all her woman’s love speaking in those 
few words,@id in her white face. Naught 
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but death could have then stood between me 
and the form upon the wreck, and I sprang 
into a boat, followed by two or three others, 
and a moment more we were breasting the 
waves, putting out for the rocks. 

“Courage, Hal, my boy!” I cried as we 
neared him. “Courage, and we will have you 
soon.” 

In a few moments we reached him and 
dragged him in, Every flash revealed to me 
the black-robed, kneeling figure on the beach, 
and I would have given my life rather than 
fail to carry Hal to her. 

We reached the shore, and lifting the sense- 
less form, we carried it tenderly over the hill 
to the hotel, India followed, her face as white 
as the corpselike one we bore. There was no 
noisy, hysterical weeping, no questions, noth- 
ing but her silent, agonized face to tell us of 
her suffering. 

“O Frank, is he alive?” 

“ Yes, Marion, only exhausted.” 

Rooms had been prepared, and we carried 
him in, and in a few minutes he was comfort- 
ably in bed. 

“India, dear child, you are cold, and your 
garments saturated with rain, you will be ill. 
Come and change your dress, then you shall 
return,” said Marion, taking her gently by the 
hand; and she drew the trembling form from 

room, and left me alone. 
rank, old fellow, is this you?” 

“Yes, Hal. “How do you feel, my boy” 

“About half seas over. The Myth has gone 
under ?” 

Yes.” 


“ Frank, where is India?” 


“She will be here presently. She saved 
your life, Hal, for dearly as I love you, I am 
afraid had it not been for her face, I should 
never have mustered up courage to have gone 
out to you.” 

“ God bless her!” 

“Now be quiet, Hal, here she is. Let ns 
have no muss about it.” 

Marion and India entered; the former 
springing forward, crying “ Dear old Hal,” but 
India went slowly to him, reaching out both 
hands, bending over him, looking into his face. 

“ Hal!” 

“ India, my darling!” 

Marion, with true, womanly delicacy, drew 
me away to the window, thanking me for say- 
ing Hal, and also a long string of nonsense, of 
which I knew she did not think one word, for 
her delighted eyes were ever wandering 
toward Hal and India. 

Our poor, half-drowned fellow was around 
in two or three days, and brighter after his 
cold bath than ever. They were married last 
spring, and at the wedding, Marion said 
gayly: 

“ Well, India, the sea at last has its revenge; 
you have nothing more to fear from it.” 

“Why, what has the sea to do with my 

” 

“O, a good deal. You would have been 
quarrelling now, had not the sea interfered, 
by enticing Hal away, and then frightening 
you into a disclosure of your love for him, by 
half drowning the poor fellow.” 

India might have not agreed with Marion, 
but she has never troubled herself about the 
sea since. 


ALLIE BELLE. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


Dear little Allie Belle, 
Sweet little Allie Belle, 
She should be pure as the angels above; 
Smiling so sweetly, 
Running so fleetly, 
All her whole life should be guided by love. 


Dear litle happyane, 
Innocenttrusting@ne, 
May the bright angels watch over her life; 


a 


Keep her feet steady, 
“Her hands ever ready 
To lessen the burdens of sorrow and strife. 


. And O, may the Saviour 
‘From sin ever keep her, 


Till safe o’er the river, 
- With praises forever, 
She 4ings in the mansions of Jesus above. 


[his love. 
And teach her fhe bliss that e’er comes from 
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“A. GREAT many people come to Pokerville 
in the summer season ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“And you have always taken four 
boarders ?” 

“Yes, until this season.” 

“But for forty dollars per week you will 
promise to take no boarder beside myself, and 
endeavor to keep it as quiet as possible.” 

“Well, my sister, I told you, would be here 
part of the time.” 

“Ah, yes, the widow, a quiet woman, I 
suppose ?” 

“Very.” 

“You understand that I am very nervous, 
exceedingly so, I may say, madam.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“I must have quiet, perfect quiet. You 
keep no hens or ducks ?” 

“No sir.” 

“TI wish to have everything around me in a 
state of perfect repose. You have no children 
about the house at any time ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Of course you keep no dogs? They are 
apt to create discordant sounds at night—cats 
in the same category.” 

“None of either.” Here Mrs. Quobog 
smiled, but as it was subdued in a measure, it 
did not jar upon my nervous system so 
harshly as it often does, 

“Then I think we shall get along very well 
together, Mrs. Quobog. Your husband seems 
to be a very quiet man for a farmer. Bid him 
speak as softly as possible to his czttle when 
near the house. You perceive that I am so 
very nervous that the slightest noise is often 
enough to make me wild?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“T shall come this evening with my baggage. 
Shall probably be here to take tea with you. 
Am not very particular about my food if it 
is only placed upon the table in good order. 
Order is Heaven’s first law. Anything else 
disturbs my nervous system. I do not wish 
to meet with anything that will either offerid 
my eyes or ears, the latter especially.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Good-morning, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Quobog made a courtesy. “Good- 
morning, sir.” f 


Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


A NERVOUS MAN’S STORY. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“ Madam, your dress hangs very peculiarly. 
Never make a courtesy when you wear that. 
It, ahem—it jars my optic nerve.” 

Here I bowed myself out of the room, 
leaving Mrs. Quobog covered with blushes. 

Reader, I am desperate, otherwise I should 
not tell you this story. It may do no good, 
I have no hope that it will. But I must re- 
lieve myself. I want the sympathy of some 
one. Still I feel that there are very few who 
can understand or appreciate my sufferings. 
Very few who know what it is to be a nervous 
man, or at least, so nervous as I am. 

To the best of my calculations I am thirty-" 
four years of age. I am aman of property. 
When, by the advice of Doctor Sangrado, I 
retired to the very retired village of Poker- 
ville, I was considered the most wealthy old 
bachelor in our State. How I became pos- 
sessed of my wealth is a matter of no conse- 
quence to anybody, but if any one thinks it 
singular, just remember that I was in business 
during.the war. 

An acquaintance of mine, by the cognomen 
of Tipton, calls me old *Shoddy ee te 
which is very disrespectful, tojsay nothing of 
the awful shock that it givés ‘my nerves. I 
have remonstrated with him several times, 
but it does no good, save that I am obliged 
from complete nervous prostration to keep 
my room and so avoid him for a time. 

Doctor Sangrado advised me to leave the 
city for two months. “Get. some quiet place 
in the country,” said he, “and I shall not be 
surprised if you come back perfectly recover- 
ed, if you can only manage to keep quiet 
while away.” 

“And where shall I go?” I asked. 

“ Pokerville. Most quiet little town in the 
Union. Pretty place too. You can board 
with Mrs. Quobog, a very fine woman I 
assure you. Take the whole house and ex- 
clude all other boarders, and it will be your 
salvation, Mr. Delancy.” 

There, now you understand why I came to 
Pokerville. Mrs. Quobog lived two miles from 
the village. The house was situated at the 
end of a green, shady lane, some distance 
from the main road. Our nearest neighbor 
was a mile distant. Mr. Quobog was a very 
quiet mai® and the lady moved about the 
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house as softly as though her slippers were 
made of butterfly’s wings. 

The house was of a very common fashion 
among New England farmers—large, square, 
two-story, with immense chimneys painted 
white, with black trimmings. The rooms 
were large but low. The two that I occupied 
were situated at the north end of the house. 
My parlor, which I furnished myself with due 
regard to good taste, so that nothing could 
offend the eye, looked out upon the front 
door-yard and the aforesaid green lane, which 
being always very cool and shady, possessed 
wondrous power to quiet my nerves. My 
bedroom, situated directly back of my parlor, 
and also furnished by myself and adorned 
with several pictures of a soothing nature, 
looked out upon a glossy lake. I mean by 
that, that the lake was glossy whenever I 
Yooked upon it. At such times as I supposed 
the waves would be running “ mountain 
high,” I never allowed myself to look upon 
it. Iam not fond of nature in her wildest 
forms. In fact I don’t like anything wild— 
lions and tigers especially. Wild rattlesnakes 
are also apt to disturb the equipoise of my 
nervous system, particularly when I find 
them in the same bed with me. Most 
nervous people are affected much the same. 

Taken as a whole my retreat was all that 
coujg be expected. Mrs. Quobog did every 
thing that she could to make all things 
pleasant tome. She even trained her facial 
muscles to smile in one particular way, every 
time the same, saving me the horror (nervous 
horror) of looking upon any unexpected con- 
tortions of her features. She carried a tun- 
ing-fork and always pitched her voice to a 
certain key when addressing me. Her hus- 
band took an octave lower so that there 
should be no discord. But there was one 
thing, the singing of the birds, which I had to 
tolerate whether it pleased me or not. With 
this single exception, I found nothing during 
the first week of my stay there but what was 
really pleasant. My nerves were certainly 
growing stronger. 

Doctor Sangrado came down to see me 
during the second week. He was somehow 
related to the Quobogs—fourteenth cousin, I 
think. Then he married a Pokerville woman, 
a very fine womian too, I assure you. He 
stopped in the village, but generally called 
upon me onceaday. 

*“Delancy, my dear fellow,” said he, one 
morning, “ you are really improving.” 

“I think so too, doctor, and I don’t know 


how I can thank you for sending me down to 
this quiet retreat,” I replied. 

“I am glad you like the place so well, 
Delancy. In ashort time I hope to see you 
quite restored.” 

“Thank you for your kind wishes, doctor, 
but perfectly restored, I never expect to be— 
I shall always be a nervous man.” 

“O yes, yes, I don’t suppose that your 
nerves will ever be quite so strong as they 
were when I first knew you; but still you 
will be able to enjoy life and attend to your 
business as of old, and in fact, regain the 
fname you had before your late sickness, of 
being the most jolly old bachelor in the State. 
I used to envy you, Delancy,” and here the 
doctor sighed. 

It is needless to say that the doctor was a 
married man. I don’t want any one to think 
that Iam casting any slur upon matrimony, 
upon the fair sex in general, or the doctor's 
wife in particular. By no means.. As I re- 
marked before, the doctor’s wife was a very 
fine woman. A woman that any man might 
have been proud of; and the doctor would 
have been as proud of her had she been some 
other man’s wife, and possibly just as happy. 
I am proud of every beautiful and intelligent 
American woman. My bosom swells with 
pride every time I look upon one of.the fair 
creatures. I don’t want you to suppose that 
in bosom swelling I am trying to imitate the 
frog who envied the size of the ox—by no 
means. No, it is only with pride. And I 
have seen the time when I should have been 
proud to have called one of them—ye3, a 
dozen, if the dear creatures wished it—wife. 
And speaking of matrimony, in my humble 
opinion connubial bliss is just about. the 


dlissiest bliss to be had for the money, and . 


the more of it the better; and I am authorized 
to say that B. Young holds the same opinion. 

The doctor tarried in Pokerville a week and 
then returned to the city. I had now settled 
down into as perfect contentment as a nervous 
mancan. Tobe sure, I missed the doctor, 
for though quiet was absolutely necessary to 
me, I longed for some one to converse with 
occasionally, therefore I formed the habit of 
walking out once a day, down the green lane, 
and sometimes taking a green, shady path 
that led through the woods and came out by 
a little brook just in sight of the spires of 
Pokerville. This was avery romantic spot, 
and the musical murmur of the brooklet had 
a soothing effect upon my nervous system, 
very grateful to me. 
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As I said, I had no one to converse with, 
and so I came to this quiet, beautiful place to 
commune with Nature. I did not exactly un- 
derstand the modus operandi, you see, but 
having heard of people who did go out into 
the fields and woods to commune with 
Nature, I thought I would go out and see if 
I couldn’t strike up a conversation with the 
old lady. 

It was on the morning of the tenth day of 
August 18—, that for the fifth time I sallied 
out for the purpose of communing with 
Nature. It was just such a morning as 
shines perhaps once in a hundred years—some 
centuries these mornings come. as often as 
three or four times I’ve heard, but I don’t re- 
member any such. I threw myself upon the 
grass at the foot of an old oak, the identical 
tree that the woodman spared, and was just 
wishing that old Mother Nature would ap- 
pear, when lo! and behold she came. I was 
surprised and disappointed, but agreeably so, 
for I had understood from one or two books 
of poetry that I had read, but which I con- 
fess I didn’t understand at all, that she was 
an elderly lady of benign aspect. But on the 
contrary, to all appearance, she was not over 
thirty, and I confess that I felt my bosom 
swell with pride as I gazed upon her, for she 
was certainly very beautiful. 

The lady had almost reached me before I 
was observed. When she did perceive me she 
remarked—* O!” in such a shrill treble that I 
was fearful that my nerves would never 
recover from the shock. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said I, rising 
and lifting my hat. “I had really no 
right to intrude upon your grounds.” 

“ My grounds?” The lady was smiling and 
blushing in a very bewitching manner. 

“Why, yes,” I answered; and then I 
thought I might be mistaken in the lady. 
“You are—ah—if I mistake not, you are”— 
I hesitated about pronouncing the name, as 


‘any one naturally would in the presence of 


the lady herself. 

“O, my name is Anna—” 

“Ah, I see,” interrupting her—‘Animated 
Nature—exactly, I felt sure it must be you.” 

The lady laughed. 

“You are facetious, I see, Mr. Delancy.” . 

I stared. “ You know my name?” 

“DoI not? But you do not know me. I 
only arrived last night. I am Mra. Quobog's 
sister, Mrs. Biddimugs of Thimbleton. Ex- * 
cuse me for intruding upon you; I did not 
know you had left the house.” 


“No intrusion at all, ma’am. In fact I was 
just wishing for some one to talk to. I came 
out to commune with Nature, and at first I 
took you for her.” 

Here Mrs. Biddimugs smiled again. Yes, 
she laughed right out. Singular as it may 
seem, there was something soothing to me in 
her silvery laugh. It was truly wonderful, 
but nevertheless true that every “snicker” 
seemed to make my nerves more steady. 

“Well, shall I take her place?” she asked, 
with bewitching simplicity. 

“T shall consider it a favor.” 

Mrs. Biddimugs seated herself upon the grass 
by the side of the stream and I sat down be- 
side her. Methinks my bosom was swelling 
with something more than pride as I gazed 
upon her. We talked. I cannot tell you 
what our conversation was about. Something 
or nothing, it don’t matter which. I liked to 
listen to the soft tones of her voice. I could 
have sat there beside her—I was going to say 
forever, but I don’t believe in using such 
large hyperboles. I will say this, though, 
that I forgot that I had any nerves. We 
walked up to the house together, to the great 
surprise of our landlady. 

I merely answered the questioning look in 
her eyes, by saying that my health had greatly 
improved since I came to Pokerville, leaving 
the rest to be explained by Mrs, Biddimugs, 
immediately seeking my own room. e 

Iam a practical, matter-of-fact man, and 
therefore shall not go into ecstasies and re- 
count to you our home life for the next few 
weeks. 

I told you that the first weeks of my stay 
in Pokerville were pleasant, and that I was as 
contented as a nervousman could be. Of the 
weeks after Mrs. Biddimugs came I must con- 
fess that I was happy. I felt that such 
another woman was not to be found in the 
whole world. (I know this is a great state- 
ment, but I will not take off one square foot.) 
She seemed to understand me exactly—to 
understand just what a nervous man required, 
and she did all that she could do for me 
under the circumstances. When I wished to 
be quiet, she never spoke, and she moved 
about the house as softly as an angel might, 
if one of ’em should happen to land here. 

As time flew by I found more and more how 
necessary she was becoming to me. How 
could I do.without her? As I asked myself 
that question an idea struck me,—(this is 
worthy of note, being a very uncommon oc- 
currence.) Should I marry her? Would 
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she accept me? How strange that I had 
never thought of this befure. But remember 
that I was a bachelor and thirty-four. A man 
that had never loved. CouldI say that now? 

I took the subject into serious consideration 
atonce. I had numerous reasons, as every 
old bachelor does, I suppose, why I shouldn't 
marry, but there was just one reason why I 
should, which was, that I really felt that I 
could not do without this woman. It is hard 
for me to make this confession. Almost as 
bad as extracting teeth. But it is true 
nevertheless. 

I came to a conclusion at length. I would 
propose, let the consequences be what they 
might. Ifshe rejected me, although it would 
be a great shock to my nervous system, still, I 
thought with a strong constitution I might 
survive. At least, I felt that I must know 
my fate. 

The twenty-fifth day of September 18—, I 
shall probably never forget. My reasons for 
remembering it you will find below. 

I think it was about three o'clock of the 
afternoon of the aforesaid day that I found 
myself seated in the old place beside the 
brook, beneath the old oak tree. I fancy that 
Mrs. Biddimugs suspected or expected some- 
thing, they read us so easily, these women. 

I did not dare to look at her. I think my 
voice trembled when I began. I addressed 
hemby a name that I had never used before. 

“Anna,” said I, “do you know that in the 
short time I have been here, you have become, 
as it were, a part of my life? Do you know 
that I can never be happy again until I ¢an 
call you my own?” I heard a soft sigh which 
encouraged me. “Anna, darling, dearest, will 
you be mine, my own wife ?” 

The next instant she was in my arms, and 
Jeremiah the Nervous Man was showering 
hot kisses upon those red, red lips. 

There, I wish I had nothing more to say. 
But I must finish my story. My duty com- 
pels me to go on, though the remainder of my 
tale contains the most harrowing horror that 
ever harrowed the heart of man. Cold shivers 
are playing “hide and seek” up and down my 
spinal column while I write, and the perspi- 
ration rolls down my face as though it were a 
bowling alley. 

We were married. Of course we had a 
quiet wedding. Anna had a few friends and 
relations there but I had none of the latter. 
In fact my relations thought it very unkind in 
me to marry at all. I don’t know but my 
relatives were quite right. 


The marriage ceremony having been per- 
formed, we were now all in readiness to start 
upon our weddifg tour. The carriage was at 
the door in fact, when another carriage drove 
up the green lane in hot haste. 

I was sitting in the back parlor alone with 
my wife; but when she heard the sound of 
carriage wheels she hurried out of the room. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
followed her, but to-day I was feeling uncom- 
monly nervous, and I felt that I must keep as 
quiet as possible, or I should—well, fly all to 
pieces, perhaps. 

I sat there, hardly daring to think of my 
great happiness, lest I should wake to find it 
all a dream. I heard footsteps approaching the 
door. A premonition of something awful 
filled my soul and I trembled violently. The 
door flew open—a crash followed by a cry and 
then a general rush—six small voices crying 
out “Papa!” Twelve little arms around me, 
in my hair, pulling my whiskers, around my 
neck; and all the time those six voices shout- 
ing “Papa!” with all the power of six pairsot 
lungs; and over all, my new-made wife look- 
ing on with smiling countenance. What a fix 
for a nervous man! I think I was wild. I tore 
myself away from them and confronted my 
wife. 

“Woman!” I screamed, “whose brats are 
these ?” 

“Dear husband, these beautiful children 
are ours.” 

“ Ours!” 

“Ours, love. Six of them ranging from 
four to ten years of age, and all of the 
feminine gender.” 

“Six!” . 

“Six, dear. Three pair of twins. Remem- 
ber the Bible injunction: Multiply.” 

“Ye gods!” I cried, tearing my hair. 

“Jeremiah, my husband, do be quiet: Of 
course, knowing you to be a very nervous man, 
I expected some slight ebullition, but you are 
going beyond the bounds of reason.” 

“Woman! I think you did too,” I yelled, in 
despair. 

“But I loved you so, Jerry.” My wife be- 
gan to cry here, at the same time throwing 
herself upon my bosom. “I loved you—and 
—and (sob) I—I could—could—couldn't— 
(sob) do without you; (boo-hoo) and you 
know dar—darling (sob) that there’s nothing 
like having a good—good (sob) start in life; 
and (boo-hoo) I’m sure you (sob) can’t say 
that you haven't got star—start enough.” 

I had nothing more to say. 
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JERRY THE BOATMAN. 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


On the banks of the broad old river, on the landing of crumbling wood, 

His arms folded light o’er his manly breast, Young Jerry the boatman stood ; 
He was gazing out on the water qs it shone so clear and bright, 

And seemed to look into the crystal waves that danced in the morning’s light. 


He was thinking if Fortune’s hidden face should but kindly smile on him, 
That the wealth that lie ‘neath the ’fiant waves would be only his to win, 

He would build him a brown-stone mansion, and live free from aught like care; 
In fact, Young Jerry was building high his castles in the air. 


But these, like others he’d built before when his fancy gave them birth, 
Were doomed to fall as a voice beside brought his day-dream back to earth; 
Yet the voice was low and gently sweet, and he yielded with a grace, 

F’en his visions hardly won that name as he viewed that heavenly face. 


For there at his side stood a maiden as fair as the sunset sky, 

And a happy smile lit her lovely face as she looked in his dreamy eye: 
“Good boatman,” she said, “ thine arm is strong, and thy boat is swift, I deem; 

I prithee to quickly take me in and row me across yon stream.” 


“That will I with a happiness true, and deem it a pleasure rare, 
For never was boatman honored more than to serve a maid so fair.” 
With a blush that mingled with a smile she took the proffered hand, 
And lightly stepped o’er the boat’s low side as it grated in the sand. 


And Jerry in silence plied his oar, but his thoughts with fancy played, 
While the maiden watched the silvery drops that fell from his shining blade; 
They had reached the river’s midway tide, that swept with a quicker sway, 
When Jerry’s oar broke short at the ‘lock, and the blade went floating away. 


The maiden started, but not with fear, while he, not the least unmanned, 
Grasped the only oar, and across the stream he sculled with a skillful hand; 
And he pressed those little fingers light as he helped her on the stone, 

And he thought a smile played o’er her lips as she left him there alone. 


The sun in its golden splendor tinged the clouds in the dreamy west, 
And the day with its shades and sunshine was soon to sink to its rest; 
And the boatman in his rude hut’s door watched the last abiding ray, 
For Jerry had lost not alone his oar—he had lost his heart that day. 


On the banks of the broad old river, on the landing of crambling wood, 
His arms folded light on his manly breast, Young Jerry the boatman stood ; 
He was watching the silver wavelets that played in the restless tide, 

And he saw the face of a maiden fair that soon was to be his bride, 


And Jerry is still a boatman, and still plies over the stream, 
’ But the riches of a happy heart are to him no more a dream. 
And when his manly form shall cease.to brave the worldly strife, 
May he launch his boat by that sylvan shore, and cross the river of life. 
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CHARLIE GREY’S JOURNEY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


I pon’r like to make little children sor- 
rowful, I would much rather see them always 
smiling and happy; but if they are happy 
themselves, it is well that they should some- 
times be reminded that there is pain in the 
world. Besides, persons who are always 
smiling and careless, are very likely to be 
selfish and heartless. So I am going to tell 
you a sorrowful story, not to make you sad, 
but to make you thankful for the blessings 
which you enjoy. This story is true, also, as 
well as sorrowful, and the incidents happened 
not many years ago. 

In a little cottage in a village in one of the 
Eastern States, lived Charlie Grey. He was 
about twelve years old, his own mother was 
dead, and his father had married again. I 
don’t want to say anything against the boy’s 
stepmother; but everybody knows that a 
stepmother is not like a real mother, and 
Charlie was unhappy at home. They were 
not rich, and though not very poor, yet Mrs. 
Grey thought that Charlie ought to work, and 
she didn’t always remember that children 
like to play, and need to play sometimes. 
She had him bring in wood and water, and 
take care of his baby sister, and go of errands, 
and do many a thing about the house. Poor 
Charlie used often to cry after he went to 
bed, remembering how his mother used to 
come and tuck him in, and ask him if he was 
warm enough, and then kiss him and say 
“ Good-night, Charlie !” 

Nobody came now to see how he slept, or 
kissed him, or patted him on the head, or 
seemed glad to see him when he came into 
the house, or looked after him with a smile 
when he went away. Besides this, Charlie's 
father used to sometimes drink too much 
rum, and that didn’t make a better man of 
him. Charlie was always afraid of his father 
when he had been drinking. 

But I must not omit to mention one friend 
that Charlie had, and a faithful and loving 
friend he was. This friend’s name was 
Carlo. Of course you know that he was a 
dog. He would follow Charlie about the 
yard, and rush to meet him when he had 
been away anywhere, and wag his tail every 
time Charlie spoke to him so that it was a 
wonder it did not drop off. Charlie used to 


want Carlo in the house, but Mrs. Grey 
wouldn’t allow it. She said the house was 
made for people with two legs, and that 
quadrupeds belonged out doors or in barns, 
So when Charlie was going into the house, he 
would give Carlo a hug and whisper him to 
be a good fellow, and then he would tum 
again at the door and wink affectionately at 
the dog. Carlo would follow him to the very 
step of the door, wagging his tail all the time, 
and would look after him till he disappeared, 
then go off and lie down and let one eye go 
to sleep while the other watched the door till 
Charlie should come out again. So, after all, 
Charlie had some comfort. 

But I haven't told you Charlie’s worst 
trouble. He had a brother named William 
who was more than twice as old as he, and 
whom he had always loved better than he 
loved all the rest of the world together. In 
the old happy times when their mother was 
alive and when the elder brother had lived at 
home, he always made a pet of Charlie. He 
would make him carts and sleds, and set him 
on the horse’s back for a ride, and lend him 
his knife, and buy him candy, and tops, and 
fire-crackers, and tell him stories, and do 
everything for him that a dear elder brother 
could do for a little fellow like Charlie. 
Charlie used to follow him about very much 
as Carlo followed Charlie afterwards. 

But William got into trouble after a while. 
He was acquainted with some er wild 
fellows, and their influence was not good for 
him. At first they only cut up. harmless 
capers such as young men will sometimes be 
guilty of, and such as are easily forgiven 
them. But they grew wilder, and at last they 
entered a store and stole money out of the 
drawer. They were arrested, tried and 
sentenced to the State prison for six years, 
Then Charlie knew what grief is. He 
thought he had known before, but this was 
worse than all the rest. It was bad enough 
not to see his brother for six long years, but 
to think that during all that time William 
would have to be shut up and to work hard, 
that was terrible. He thought that he would 
die when they took William away. 

Well, the time wore slowly by, such long, 
long winter months, and such long, long 
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summer months, that seemed as though they 
would never be six years in the world. But 
two years did manage to get off, and still 
there were four more. When he counted 
over the four years, Charlie thought that he 
couldn’t stand them anyway. It was fall 
now, and the leaves were withering, the 
flowers fading, and the whole earth wearing a 
melancholy, homesick look. Charlie was 
tormented night and day by the thought of 
his brother. He couldn’t forget him for a 
moment. He must see him. It was like 
when you are so terribly thirsty that some- 
thing to drink is all you can think of. No 
matter what happens, you must drink, and 
for the sake of that you will do what at any 
other time you would not dare to do. Poor 
Charlie did not know what to do. He could 
not tell his stepmother, for she did not allow 
William’s name to be mentioned in the house, 
and said that he should never come there 
again after disgracing them so; he could not 
tell his father, for he also had disowned his 
elder son; and he could not tell any of the 
neighbors, for they all called William a thief 
and advised Charlie never to speak to or of 
him again. He could talk to nobody about 
it but to Carlo, and Carlo did the best .he 
could to comfort him. 

“O Carlo!” he would say, “I don’t see how 
I can stand it any longer. I want to see 
Willie so that I shall die if I can’t seehim. I 
feel as though he had a string round me and 
were pulling it.” 

By-and-by Charlie didn’t try to stand it 
any longer. He made up a plan, and it was 
this. He would start, he and Carlo, and go 
to N——— where the State prison was, and 
they would see Willie. Of course they would 
have to run away, for Mr. and Mrs. Grey 
would never hear to such a thing as their 
going, and of course they would have to walk, 
for they had no money to ride. How they 
were to get anything to eat, or how they were 
to find their way, Charlie didn’t quite know; 
but he guessed they would make out some 
way. But, whatever happened, he must see 
Willie. That was settled. 

Well, one night after they were all still in 
bed, Charlie got up and dressed himself as 
softly as he could and went down stairs.) He 
Went to the pantry and got some bread and 
cold meat, and then he softly opened the 
kitchen window and got out. He didn’t dare 
open the front door, for fear his father and 
stepmother would hear him. Carlo slept in a 
little shed, and as soon as Charlie spoke to 
23 
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him, out he came all dressed and ready for 
the journey. The boy patted him on the 
head, whispered him to keep still, and then 
the two took their way down street. The 
village where they lived was a small one, and 
there were forests on every side of it. Ina 
few miyites they were walking on a road 
through these forests, You might think that 
a boy of twelve years old would be afraid of 
being in such a place in the night, but Charlie 
was not. He was all the time thinking that 
he was going to his brother, and .he was so 
full of that there was no room in his heart for 
fear. They trudged on all night, and at day- 
light they came in sight of a town. You 
may guess that they were pretty tired, for 
they had walked ten miles. Close to the 
edge of the town Charlie sat down on a rock 
by the roadside, and he and Carlo ate their 
breakfast, drinking from a little brook that 
flowed by them. Then they got up and went 
into the town. It was a village, but larger 
than the one they had left, and when they 
went duwn the principal street they saw a 
hotel, and a stage-coach with four horses 
standing in front of it. There were no rail- 
roads in that part of the State, and all the 
travel was by these coaches. 

Charlie and Carlo went down the street to 
the hotel, and stood on the platform in front 
of it. There was no one in the street, for it 
was very early, and but a few about the hotel. 
A groom stood watching the horses, and there 
were two or three men in the bar-room. 
Presently the driver came out wiping his 
mouth on the sleeve of his coat and looking 
to see that his team was all right. In a mo- 
ment he spied Charlie and Carlo. 

“ Halloo!” he said, in a loud voice, “ where 
are you goin’ ?” 

“T'm goin’ to N———,” spoke up Charlie. 

“To N——?” said the driver, staring. 
“ Why, that is a hundred and forty miles off.” 

“I know it’s a good way there,” Charlie 
said; “ but I’m goin’.” 

Well, the driver questioned him, found out 
that he had walked ten miles already, and 
that he had no money, and he told Chartie to 
jump up on top of the coach and he would 
give him a lift of twenty-five miles. The 
driver was very stout, and had a loud voice 
and a very red face, but he was kind-hearted, 
and he thought that Charlie was a brave little 
fellow who deserved to be helped. 

In a few minutes they started, Charlie 
perched up beside the driver, and Carlo lying 
at their feet. 
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“ What are you going to N—— for?” asked 
the driver, after they had got out of the town. 

“I am going to see my brother,” said 
Charlie, hoping that he wouldn’t have to an- 
swer too many questions, and fully deter- 
mined not to tell the driver that his brother 
was in prison for theft. 

They came to a hill, and the driver had as 
much as he could do to manage his horses. 
They wanted dreadfully to make a dash down 
the hill, the road was so smooth and steep 
and the morning air was so fresh. Besides, 
there was that heavy coach pushing them. 
But. the driver held the reins with all his 
strength, and put his foot on a brake that 
stopped one of the wheels from going round 
and made it drag, and the horses had to go 
slowly, pulling back on the breeching as 
though they were going to sit down. After 
a while they reached the foot of the hill, and 
for a few minutes they went so fast they 
almost flew, then they quieted down and the 
driver began to question Charlie again. 

“What is your brother doin’ in N——?” he 
asked. 

There was no answer, and looking at his 
little passenger, he saw him nodding down 
half asleep. Then the driver arranged a place 
for him so that he shouldn’t fall off, and let 
him go to sleep. Charlie slept soundly all the 
way, and needed a shake to waken him when 
they reached the next town. * 

It would take too long to tell all Charlie’s 
adventures on his journey to N——; they 
were not a few. Sometimes be rode and 
sometimes he walked. Sometimes he got 
something for himself and Carlo to eat, and 
sometimes they went hungry. One night 
they slept out doors, and three nights they 
slept in barns. They were a week on the 
road. People were kind to them sometimes, 
and sometimes they were very unkind. But 
all things must have an end, even a journey 
of a hundred and fifty miles and one morning 
Charlie and Carlo got off a stage-coach only 
five miles from N——. After all he had been 
through five miles seemed nothing to Charlie, 
and he started off to walk the distance. It 
was a mild, still day early in November, the 
air just cool enough to make walking 
pleasant. But, O, what a long five miles it 
was! Every housetop Charlie saw he 
thought must be the beginning of the town. 
He hurried along so happy and excited he 
could scarcely keep from running. In ever 
so little a while he would see Willie. He 
imagined what he would say, and what Willie 
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would say. He meant to ask the warden to 
Jet him stay in the prison till his brother's 
term should be out, and‘help him do his 
work. He knew Willie would be glad to see 
Carlo, and Carlo glad to see Willie. You see 
Willie had brought Carlo home when he was 
a little whining puppy and had given him to 
his brother. 

At last a spire of a church came in sight, 
then a long street with pretty houses on 
either side, then, far off at the other end of 
the street a very long line of high walls white- 
washed, and, showing over it, the chimneys 
and ventilators of a very large building, 
Charlie knew at once that this was the prison. 
He had to stop a moment and get his breath, 
he was so glad. 

“O Carlo, Carlo! We're close there!” he 
said, half laughing and half crying. 

Carlo gave a little jump, and shook his tail 
and looked as delighted as he could be, and 
he ran a little ahead as though he too were in 
a great hurry to get there, and then he 
stopped to look back, and Charlie ran to catch 
up with him. Nearer and nearer they came, 
till they were in front of the prison. There 
was first a large brick house next the street, 
with gardens on both sides, and back of these 
the prison wall high and whitewashed. Then 
the prison, built of ‘stone, also whitewashed, 
and with a long row of grated windows. 
Joined onto the prison wall was a brick build- 
ing of which the windows were not grated. 

After looking awhile, Charlie went up to a 
man and told him that he wanted to go into 
the prison. 

“You go to that door,” the man said, point- 
ing to one in this brick building; “go up 
stairs and ring a bell at the door at the head 
of the stairs.” ; 

Charlie went across the yard, went up a 
flight of stairs just inside the door, and found 
himself before a big wooden door that was 
without any knob or latch, but was driven as 
full of nails as it could be. At one side of 
the door was a bell-knob, and Charlie gave 
this a pull, then he and Carlo waited in 
breathless suspense. 

It was some time before the door was 
opened, and then the man only opened it a 
little way and asked him what he wanted. 

“I want to see my brother,” said Charlie, 
choking with excitement. 

“ Have you got a brother in prison ?” asked 
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“Well, come in and wait till the warden 
comes,” said the man; and Charlie went into 
the room and the door was shut beliind him. 
He found himself in a large square room that 
was very dingy, and not very light. On the 
opposite side from where he entered, was 
angther large door also driven full of nails and 
with two big iron bars across it. At either 
side of this was a narrow grated window, and 
beyond these two large grated windows. 
These windows looked into the prison yard, 
and the barred door led out into the prison 
yard by a long flight of stairs. At the right 
side of the room was another large door with 
a little slip in it through which one could 
look. This door led into the prison hospital. 
At the left side of the room was a dark pas- 
sage with a little loop-hole at the end, through 


_ Which they could look down into the prison 


itself. On one of the walls were brackets in 
which rested four or five rifles, and there 
were three men in the room besides the one 
who had opened the door for Charlie. This 
was the guard-room, and these men were the 
Charlie sat down on a bench and waited, 
and Carlo laid down at his feet and waited 
also. The men talked together in low tones, 
and two of them sat by the two large win- 
dows and kept looking down into the yard. 
“So you want to see your brother?” said 


“Willie Grey,” said Charlie. 

“Willie Grey!” repeated the man; and 
they all looked at each other, but said nothing 
for some time. 

But by-and-by the man who had let him in 
asked him where he came from, and what his 
dog’s name was, and spoke very kindly to 
him. So Charlie told them all his story, and 
they asked him a great many questions, and 
seemed to think him a very smart boy indeed 
to take such a journey. 

“You wait till the warden comes in,” said 
one of the men, patting him on the head. 

The bell rang a good many times, and the 
guard opened the door, but Charlie didn’t see 
the warden. I suppose he had not to wait 
more than half an hour, but to him it seemed 
hours and hours. At length he heard a click 
at the door, and it opened without help of the 
guard, and a tall gentleman came in and 
¢losed the door after him. All the guard 
touched their hats to this gentleman, and 
Charlie knew he must be the warden. 
“Who is this boy ?” asked the warden. 
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“He wants to see his brother,” said one of 
the men; and then taking the warden aside 
he talked with him for a while, and they kept 
glancing at the boy. Charlie thought he 
would fly he was so eager to get to his 
brother. 

After a while the warden came and sat 
down by Charlie, looking at him very kindly, 
and he asked him a great many questions. 
So again Charlie told his story all over, told 
how unhappy he had been at home, how 
much he had wanted to see his brother, and 
how at last he could resist the desire no 
longer, but ran away and travelled all that 
long journey. When he got through, the 
warden took his hand and looked at him 
with tears in his eyes, as he said “Poor little 
boy!” 

“And now, sir, may I see Willie?” asked 
the boy. 

“My poor boy, you cannot!” said the 
warden. 

Charlie’s heart gave a great thump against 
his side, then it seemed to grow heavy and 
sink down and down. He tried to speak, but 
his lips quivered and his voice stopped same- 
where in his throat. 

“ My poor little boy!” said the warden, and 
the tears were rolling down his face as he 
spoke, “ your brother Willie is dead, and was 
buried yesterday.” 

Charlie stared at the gentleman for one 
instant, then he snatched his hand away and 
gave a scream that rang out of the prison so 
that the convicts heard it and paused for a 
second at their work, and the people in the 
house heard it, and the warden’s wife sent up 
to the prison to ask what was the matter. 
They took the boy into the house and com- 
forted him as well as they could, but it 
seemed as though Charlie’s heart was broken. 
They showed him his brother’s cell, and the 
books and dlothes he had left, and they 
carried him to his brother’s grave. Poor 
Charlie Grey! That was all he got for his 
long journey, and for all his grief, and love, 
and longing. 

But everybody pitied him, and when the 
warden found that he wanted to stay. he told 
him he might live with them and.go to school. 
And after a long time they told him about his 
brother’s death. 

Willie Grey had died of typhus fever, and 
all through his illness he had been calling for 
his little brother, and had told him to make 
haste and come. It seemed as though he 
knew that Charlie was coming. 
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Well, it seems hard, but God knows best. 
Probably if Willie had gone out in the world 
again he might have sinned again, and he 
would always have been twitted with having 
been in State prison. He was sorry for his 
sins before he died, and we hope he went to 
heaven. Then Charlie got a good home and 
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many friends by his journey. So, on the 
whole, sorrowful as it was, they were both 
better off. 

Now let my little readers give a sigh for 
Charlie, and then thank their Father in 
heaven if they have no such troubles as those 
we have been relating. . 


THE RAINY DAY. 


Thank God, at last the day is done, 

The cheerless day without a sun; 

Still falls the chilly rain 

Against the window pane: 

But then in sleep the clouds will pass away, 
Perhaps in dreams it will again be May, 
Perhaps this sorrow seem 

Like the forgotten fever of a dream. 


All day unto my timid heart 
Each drop hath been an icy dart, 
Singing a dreary song 

Of solitude and wrong, 


Driving out warmth, and love, and happiness, 
Till seems my heart within its cold caress 
Like music out of tune— 
Like withered roses that have lost perfume. 


My life’s all been one rainy day; 

No sun has lit its shadowed way; 

For, as I sit and write 

With leaden heart to-night, (born, 
My whole life through, since first that life was 
I know not of one day without its thorn; 

Nor, in those years of pain, 

A single day I’d wish to see again, Tips. 


KITTY RAY’S BEAUX. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


“Tr is a thankless task for a woman like 
myself to put herself out to accommodate a 
flighty young girl, as I have discovered to my 
sorrow. I wonder how you-can find it in your 
heart, Kitty, to desert me, after all these years, 
and to leave this pleasant home, where I am 
sure you have always been happy. But it is 
the way of the world, I suppose. Girls have 
been fools for the of the men, and will be 
till the end of time 

Pretty Kitty Ray, laughing and 
crying, kept her eyes med on the floor, 
with her hands dropping nervously in and out 
of the jaunty little pockets in her neat white 

n. 

“ But we love each other so much, ma’am,” 
she said, hesitatingly; “and now Hal thinks 
he can never be happy until we have a home 
of our own.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” ejaculated Miss Hargrave, 
rather peevishly. “It is just the way with 
the men. They will say anything to persuade 
one into doing as they wish. But you are a 
fool for listening to them! If it was Edward 
Wyndham, now, I would not say another 


word, and you know he loves you, and would 
marry you any day. But Hal Burton is a 
reckless, good-for-nothing scamp, with little to 
recommend him but his looks, and he will be 
sure to come to some bad end! I tell you, you 
had better take my advice, and have nothing 
more to do with him.” 

“You were always too hard upon Hal, 
ma’am,” returned Kitty, with a sparkle of re- 
sentment in her blue eyes. “1 know he isa 
little wild, but he will get all over that, when 
we are once married. There is not a girl in 
the parish who will not envy me.” 

“The greater simpletons they,” said her 
mistress, in a slightly mollified tone. “The 
greater rogue a man is, the faster the girls are 
to catch him, now-a-days. But if your mind 
is made up, I suppose there is no use in talk- 
ing; though, for my life, I don’t see what Iam 
to do for a maid when you are gone. How- 
ever, that is just the way with servants, the 
world over. As soon as you get them edu- 
cated to your likes and dislikes, so that you 
begin to understand each other, ana every- 
thing passes off smoothly, they are sure to go.” 
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“T am sorry to go away, indeed I am!” ex- 
claimed Kitty,earnestly. “ But then, Ido love 
Hal so very much—” 

Miss Hargrave frowned, cutting her short in 
what she would have said. She did not be- 
lieve in such open confession of attachment 
to any one of the other sex, and now appeared 
very much shocked at what her pretty maid 
was saying. 

“T do not approve of such talk in a young 
girl,” she said, rather harshly. “If you allow 
yourself to be so carried away by your feel- 
ings, a becoming modesty should at least teach 
you to conceal your folly as much as possible. 
When you are a wife, it will be high time for 
you to talk about your love, silly as all such 
expressions are. But they are by no means 
excusable, now.” 

As for Kitty, though very well accustomed 
to her mistress’s “ moral persuasions,” as Hal 
always called them, she was, nevertheless, 
somewhat afraid of them, and now she could 
only clasp her hands, saying deprecatingly, 
as far as she knew how.” 


. “Well, then, run away, and let us have no 


more said,” resumed Miss Hargrave, in a 
kinder manner. “ But I know you will some 
day repent of your folly, and when it is too 
late, wish you had listened to me. Everybody 
must learn wisdom by his own experience, 
though, being too self-willed to listen to the 
advice of others. However, if Hal Burton 
takes you, he must wait the month out, for 
you know that I must have that much warn- 
ing, and I shall insist on the very last minute. 
Now go and air the dresses in my wardrobe, 
and see that you do it well. Iam not going 
to have this folly interfering with my work. 
Stay! now I think of it, that blue and white 
silk is altogether too young looking for me, and 
I have only worn it twice. You will wanta 
wedding dress, I suppose, and may as well 


And Miss Hargrave settled herself down to 
the perusal of Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest,” feeling 
that she had done her duty in thus expressing 
the honest convictions of her mind to “that 
foolish Kitty.” 

Kitty went out quietly and thoughtfully. 
Miss Hargrave might have a penchant for 
scolding, and delivering extempore lectures, 
but she was at least a very kind mistress, and 
the girl really loved her, and was sorry to 
leave her, or cause her pain or trouble in any 
Manner. 
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And there was something else that troubled 
Kitty. She had two lovers, Hal Burton and . 
Edward Wyndham. Hal was a wild, rollick- 
ing fellow, just the one to captivate some fan- 
cies; while Edward was a quiet, hard-working 
fellow, delving away early and late for the 
name and fortune which he one day hoped to 
win. He had already laid by some property, 
and was quite a favorite with Miss Hargrave, 
being what she termed a rising man; and 
even Kitty was fain to acknowledge that he 
was the better-hearted fellow of the two. But 
Hal was keen and sharp-sighted, and very 
soon convinced the girl, by the simple power 
of his impudent tongue, that she loved hiin 
the best. 

It was only when thinking over the matter 
by herself, that Kitty felt troubled or at a loss. 
Then, though hardly realizing it herself, she 
would have found it difficult to have told 
which was the dearest to her heart, Hal's 
handsome face, or Edward’s noble, manly 
soul. 

She saw them both that night, though 
meeting Hal the first. She told him nearly all 
of what Miss Hargrave had been saying, and 
he declared that her mistress was a “ trouble- 
some old maid,” and that Kitty had been 
a simpleton for listening to her, and looked 
so handsome and earnest while saying this, 
the girl began to think, too, that she had been 
a great simpleton. 

“T am sure we do love each other, and will 
be very happy together,” she said, laying her 
hand on his arm, and looking straight into lis 


eyes. 

“Of course we will, little trembler,” he ex- 
claimed in reply, playfully dropping his hand 
over those guilelesg blue orbs, for their search- 
ing gaze made him uneasy. “ Miss Hargrave 
need not fret or fume, for we will show her, 
yet, what a cosy couple we will make. Why, 
I shall have just the prettiest, sweetest young 
wife in the whole parish—what more could I 
ask for, in the name of common sense ?” 

And Kitty felt perfectly satisfied with the 
handsome lover, and wondered how she had 
ever been so foolish as to doubt the genuiue- 
ness of her attachment for him. 

When she saw Edward Wyndham, a little 
later, and he had asked, in his earnest, sincere 
way, if the “matter was all settled, and she 
was really to marry Hal Burton,” she had re- 
plied with considerable warmth : 

“It is fully settled. You and I must hence- 
forth be only very good friends, Edward. I 
love Hal with all my heart, and he has prom- 
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cut that over for one. Heaven knows, you 
don’t deserve it, though.” 
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ised to do everything in his power to make 
me happy.” 

“T certainly hope he will,” he replied, rath- 
er sadly. “I know that I would have done so 
in his place. As it is, you can always rely 
- upon me as a true, warm friend, who will ever 
be glad to serve you, and you have my best 
wishes for your welfare.” 

With these words, he shook hands with her 
and went away. She had not tried to detain 
him, but that night she sobbed herself to sleep, 
and tried to imagine it was only for joy be- 
cause she and Hal were so soon to be all in all 
to each other. It may have been, but Edward 
night, after all. 

And co the éngu ped on, winch faster than 
Kitty liked to see them go by, though they 
were even hastening on her wedding day. 
Miss Hargrave was as cross and generous as 
ever, as time rolled on, and many a bundle of 
linen, or article for household use—even some 
real silver—found its way into the possession 
of the willful maid, the wedding gift of her 
mistress. But nothing more was ever said 
between them on the subject of the marriage. 
Miss Hargrave considered herself very ill used, 
and would not even condescend to reason 
about the matter'a second time. 

One night Hal had been to visit Kitty, and 
had remained later than usual—until after 
every one in the house had retired to sleep. 
When the girl saw how late it was getting, she 
told him that he must go, but they stood in 
the passage-way some moments afterwards, 
Kitty swinging the night-key carelessly in her 
hand. Hal suddenly caught it away from her, 
darting through the back door, and carefully 
locking it behind emt, 
playfully: 

“Good-night, pretty Miss Kitty! I am 
locked out, but you are locked in. Nobody 
will run away with you before morning, I’ll be 
bound.” 

For a reply, Kitty had only laughingly 
entreated him to restore the key, and go 
home, at which he had thrown a mocking de- 
fiance at her;-and darted away down the 
street. 

On his next visit Kitty asked once more for 
the key, but he now declared that he had lost 
it, probably on returning home that night, 
and had not the remotest idea where to look 
for it. And so the unsuspecting girl was com- 
pelled to report to her mistress—though she 
was very careful to conceal who the loser had 
been—and another key was purchased. 


And so the time sped on, until it was within 
one week of the day appointed for the wed- 
ding. It had been raining all the earlier part 
of the evening, beginning soon after sunset, 
so that very few people were abroad in the 
streets. Kitty did not expect Hal, as he had 
told her that morning that business would 
take him in another direction, and she would 
have been very lonely, had not an unusually 
good streak come over her mistress, under the 
influence of which, she had invited the girl to 
sit with her, in her dressing-room, for the 
evening. 

Kitty was sewing on some of the wedding 
finery, and Miss Hargrave relaxed, gradually 
from the usual severity of her manner, to 
such a degree, that she had finally taken upa 
needle to assist her maid in the work. Kitty 
really enjoyed the evening as she had not done 
for a long time before. To be sure, the “ mor- 
al persuasions” now and then came in; but 
such was the general kindness of her mistress’s 
manner and conversation that the maid did 
not mind this at all. She could very well put 
up’with the scoldings, when so many kindly 
abrupt speeches came with them. 

They sat rather late over their work, and 
Kitty finally retired, feeling very much flat- 
tered and pleased over Miss Hargrave’s gra- 
ciousness, and almost ready to wish that she 
was going to marry Edward, after all, as her 
mistress would have been so much better sat- 
isfied. This wish she half-repeated with her 
prayers, as she laid down to rest that night; 
and in repeating it, a strangely homesick and 
unhappy feeling, for which she was wholly 
unable to account, came over her. But she 
tried to banish it, like a sensible girl, as she 
was, realizing that this was no time for idle 
regrets, or thinking of what might have been. 
And so she gradually sank into an uneasy 
slumber. 

She could not tell how long she had slept, 
but she finally awoke with a sudden start, and 
a suppressed cry. She had been troubled by 
an unpleasant dream, and now awoke, restless 
and ill at ease. A presentiment of .coming 
evil seemed to weigh upon her mind so sensi- 
bly, that sleep was entirely banished, and she 
could not close her eyes agaiti, An unac- 
countable feeling came over her that she had 
neglected to fasten the back door, and that 
some lurking danger was threatening the 
whole household, from that quarter. She 
tried in vain to shake off the idea, as some- 
thing extremely foolish, and not to be enter- 
tained for a moment; but so strong did it 
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finally become, that she arose from her couch 


and throwing a wrapper over her shoulders, 
resolved to put the matter to the test, and 
thus satisfy all doubts, hoping thereafter to 
be able to compose herself to sleep once more. 

The rain was over, and the moon just 
struggling feebly through the breaking clouds. 
She did not light. the lamp, for it was not 
dark enough to require it, but crept out upon 
the landing, and down the stairs, with only 
the moon to guide her way. The back door 
opened into a passageway leading to the kitch- 
en, and into this she glided, pausing a mo- 
ment, her heart beating very fast, for she sud- 
denly thought she heard a step just outside. 
In another moment a key was pushed into 
the lock, and the bolt snapped cautiously and 
almost noiselessly back. Suppressing a scream 
of surprise and alarm at this eonfirmation of 
her worst fears, Kitty turned to arouse the 


house, when a voice from the outside fell upon | 


her ear, whispering the single words, “All 
right.” 

At the sound of this voice, the girl’s face 
grew very white, and she staggered into the 
kitchen, and leaned against the wall, dizzy 
and sick, and utterly unable to call out, or 
move another step. Her breath came and 
went in hard, hoarse gasps, and it almost 
seemed as if she must die then and there, of 
terror and grief. 

In another moment the back-door was care- 
fully opened, swinging back upon its hinges 
with scarce a sound. Two men entered the 
passage, as Kitty knew at once, for her hear. 
ing seemed awfully acute just then. She 
heard them stealing towards her, and yet 
stood like a statue carved from stone, her 
wild eyes glaring at the doorway through 
which they must pass. In a few seconds, 
that seemed like so many hours, they were in 
the room, and had suddenly flashed the light 
of the dark lantern which they carried full 
upon her. 

“A woman, by all that’s lovely!” exclaimed 
one, springing forward. “Quick, my pal, 
stop her'mouth, or she will alarm the house !” 

Her senses seemed to return to Kitty as 
suddenly as they had left her. She stepped 
back a pace or two, and lifted her hands, giv- 
ing utterance only to the words: 

“You here, Hal Burton ?” : 

“Be quiet, Dick,” said the young man, for 
it was indeed he, suppressing an oath, as he 
pulled at his companion’s sleeve. Then step- 
ping nearer to the young girl, he resumed, in 
& hoarse whisper: 
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“Yes, Lam here, Kitty. But what are you 
doing, up at this time*of night?” 

“ Let me repeat the question to you, Hal,” 
was the reply, spoken with, some bitterness. 
“I find that I have need to be up, if I would. 
not see my mistress robbed and murdered 
her own bed!” ss 

“Don’t be squeamish, my dear,” returned 
the man, with a gesture of impatience, “ You 
are altogether too severe upon us. You know, 
Kitty,”—here his tone became rather more 
tender,—“ that I would not harm a hair of 
your head for the whole world. I love you too 
well for that.” 

“Then why are you here to-night? An- 
swer me that question ?” 

* Believe me, Kitty, it is for your sake alone, 
that I have come,” said Hal, earnestly. “I 
am a poor man, you know, and I could not 
bear to have my bride endure the miseries of 
poverty with me. I would gladly clothe her 
in silks and jewels, had L but the means. Miss 
Hargrave is a stupid old maid, and could 
spare money enough to make us both happy, 
and never miss it. I donot think it will be at 
all wrong for us to getit. We mean no hann 
to anybody, only we must have the money.” 

“And do you think I'd ever touch a single 
penny obtained in this dishonorable way? 
No, I would starve first. I would live in the 
meanest hovel under the light of the sun, 
sooner than dwell in luxury upon the wages 
of sin! Go back, Hal, and ask God to forgive 
you, for ever having thought of such a crime. 
Go back, and I will still love and honor you, 
and the events of this night shall ever remain 
a secret, locked fast in my own breast!” 

She stood before him, her whole form quiv- 
ering, her hands clasped in passionate en- 
treaty. For a moment he seemed really 
touched at her earnestness, but the feeling 
was soon over. 

“ This is very foolish of you, Kitty,” he said. 
“We need the money, and your mistress is 
abundantly able to lose it. We will take what 
we can get to-night, and furnish a nice little 
home with it, and after we are married, I will 
promise to lead a different life. No one will 
ever be likely to mistrust us. If you are sen- 
sible, dear girl, you will at ouce see the force 
of my reasoning.” 

But for once, the oily tongue of the young 
man was utterly powerless, and his handsome 
face without a single charm. The poor maid 
could only wring her hands, and moan. 

“And to think, Hal,” she broke out. again, 
“ that I should have let you have that key by 
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which you have broken into the house! You 
said you had lost it.. How could you have 
deceived me so?” 

He only laughed, and muttered something 
about being “smart enough to play any clever 
trick.” But his companion, who had been a 
quiet witness of this scene, now stepped for- 
ward, so that they had no opportunity for the 
interchange of farther words. 

“ This foolishness has gone quite far enough, 
Hal,” he said, resolutely. “We did not come 
“here to parley all night, but for business. 
What shal] we do with this girl, while we 
search the house ?” : 

“O, Kitty will be quiet. She will never 
peach on us. She is to be my wife, next week, 
and loves me too well to serve me an ill turn. 
Go ahead, and never mind her, Dick.” 

“But I shall mind her,” Dick returned, 
drawing a pistol from the breast pocket of his 
coat. “ The least sign of treachery, or attempt 
to betray us, and I will not answer for the 
eonsequences. So lead on, my fine lady, and 
show us the way to your mistress’s room.” 

He placed the muzzle of the pistol close to 
her temple, and she dared do nothing else but 
to obey. The very blood in her veins ran cold, 
but she led the way up stairs, walking like 
one in a dream, the wildest of thoughts run- 
ning through her brain. She‘managed to pre- 
serve an outward show of calmness, but her 
mind was fully made up that she would resort 
to any expedient, rather than suffer her mis- 
tress to come to harm. They paused on the 
landing, just outside the door. 

“ Miss Hargrave received five hundred dol- 
lars, one day last week, and it is still in the 
house,” said the man, Dick, in a hoarse whis- 
per. “Tell us where it is to be found.” 

Kitty hesitated. She could not deny this 

_ fact, for she remembered to have mentioned 
it incidentally to Hal, only the day before. 

“ How can I?” she returned. “ You must 
think my mistress has abundant confidence 
in me. Of course she would not entrust such 
a secret to a servant.” 

“Not another subterfuge,” interrupted the 
man, pressing the cold steel against her tem- 
ple. “ We are bound to have the information.” 

“It is in a safe which is kept in the cellar,” 
said Kitty, reluctantly. 1 

“And where isthe key?” 

“My mistress always sleeps with it under 
her pillow.” 

“Very good. You must get it for us; and 
bring us her watch and purse. But attempt 

to play us false, and your life and hers shall 


pay the forfeit. Now go, and be quick about it.” 

He pushed her towards the door. Hal 
stood by, attempting no interference. How 
she hated him, and all his deceitful wiles, in 
that dread hour! There seemed no resource 
but obedience, and she pushed open the door, 
a shiver of shame and agony running all over 
her. She could hear her very heart beat, in 
the stillness of the room. Miss Hargrave was 
still sleeping soundly, as she knew by her deep 
and regular breathing, therefore she per- 
formed her errand as soon as possible, secur- 
ing the purse, watch and key, and then has- 
tened out again, weak and trembling from 
emotion. 

Dick took them without a word, only mo- 
tioning for her to lead the way down stairs, 
In the dining-room they paused to stow away 
a few articles of silver, and then went on to 
the cellar-door. Kitty longed unutterably to 


-cry out, or make some noise that would alarm 


the house, and bring the men-servants to the 
rescue, but she dared-not. She could only 
perform their bidding in silence, hating Hal 
with an intense hatred, for all this shame and 
mortification that he was bringing upon her. 
O, if Edward were only there! 

After whispering a moment apart, they gave 
her the lantern, and made her descend the 
cellar-stairs first, lighting the way for them to 
follow. The cellar was a square room with 
an iron door at the opposite end, leading into 
another division which had once been used 
for the storing of liquors, but where the safe 
was now kept for greater security. Kitty had 
a faint hope that this door would be locked, 
but she was disappointed, and it was pushed 
open without difficulty, being slightly ajar. 
The safe stood against the wall, and the two 
robbers hastened eagerly forward to unlock it, 
and secure their prize, for the moment utterly 
forgetful of the girl’s presence. 

A sudden thought flashed like lightning 
across Kitty’s brain—a thought that God 
himself must. have sent. The iron door was 
furnished with a spring-lock—a sure, careful 
movement, and she might yet save them all! 
She was still carrying the lantern, and, lifting 
it higher in her hands, as if to afford them 
better light, she suddenly dashed it at Dick’s 
head, who was nearest to her, and sprang 
through the door, closing it with a loud clang 
and a snap, as the bolt shoved into its socket, 
behind her! She was safe, safe, and beyond 
their power, unless they had keys which 
would fit the lock. In any event, she had 
gained a moment's respite. 
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She paused a moment, leaning against the 
hard wall, giddy and sick. The villains had 
been completely taken by surprise, and it was 
some time before they seemed to realize fully 
what had taken place. The lantern must 
have been extinguished when it fell, for Kitty 
heard them groping for the door, at first curs- 
ing and threatening. Then Hal began to 
coax and plead, and call to the poor girl, tell- 
ing her how mueh he had always loved her, 
and declaring that any crime he had commit- 
ted had been done entirely for her sake, and 
that she ought to have some mercy on him, 
and let him out. It could not be that she 
was so hard-hearted as to desert him at such 
a time of need! Finally, as no reply was 
vouchsafed them, they began to pound upon 
the door, and to curse and swear again. 

But Kitty only remained long enough to 
recover from her giddiness, and then sped up 
stairs, and had soon succeeded in alarming the 
house. The police were called iny and the 
would-be robbers secured, Hal Burton en- 
treating the young girl to save him, to the 
very last. He seemed confident that love 
would finally conquer, and she would even- 
tually find some way to clear him. He had 
not yet learned the stuff that little Kitty Ray 
was made of! 


Edward Wyndham heard the news early 
the next morning, and came immediately to 
the house. At first he seemed at a loss how 
to address Kitty, and she, observing his embar- 
rassment, went straight to him, and laid her 
little hand in his broad palm. 

“T can read my own heart as it is, to-day,” 
she said, earnestly, “and, Edward, I am very 
glad that all this has happened, for it has 
saved me from a life-time of misery. I hon- 
estly believe, that your little finger is more 
precious to me than all Hal Burton’s pretend- 
ed love!” 

Of course Edward Wyndham was very hap- 
py in listening to such a declaration, and glad 
to feel himself the object of Kitty’s attach- 
ment. Thus it came about that a wedding 
really did take place on the day first appointed, 
though Edward, and not Hal, was the bride- 
groom. “On the evening of the wedding, 
Miss Hargrave said to her former maid: 

“ Well, Kitty, you would be a fool and mar- 
ry, for all my well-meant advice. But here is 
a check.for a thousand dollars, as you will 
want something to begin housekeeping on. 
I give you the money because my favorite, 
Edward, is to be your husband, though Heavy- 
en knows, you don’t deserve it!” 


WAITING. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


We are waiting for the sunshine, 
When around the clouds hang black, 
As 80 oft the clouds of memory 
Hang the heart with sombre rack, 
And the lightning’s vivid flashes 
Through the darkness cleave a track. 


We are waiting for the sunshine, ~ 
When the eyes grow dark with pain, 

And the heart grows weary waiting 
For sweet hopes to grow again; 

They would shine forth like the rainbow 
After summer’s cooling rain. 


We are waiting for the blooming 

Of the sweet flowers we lay low 
Underneath the grass and daisies, 

With a solemn heart and slow; 
They are blossoming in paradise, 

For their hearts were white as snow. 


We are waiting, always waiting, 
Till we hear the measured chime 
Of the river’s ceaseless flowing, 
Keeping cadence with its rhyme, 
As our footsteps slowly wander 
On the distant shore of time. 
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Tats is my twenty-fourth birthday. It 
has come to me in the dear old house here at 
Elmwood, where I was born, and where my 
" father and mother, and later, my stepmother 
died. They are buried in the family burial 
ground. I can see their headstones plainly 
from the window of this little upper chamber, 
which is full of memories of my childhood. 
The dear little room is very much as I left it, 
eight years ago. Nobody has cared to disturb 
it, and my childish books and pictures, and 
the plain, familiar furniture seem to welcome 
me back with the smiling aspect of old 
friends. And Elmwood is all mine now—the 
stately, pleasant house, with its cosy look of 
hospitable comfort, which will show out from 
its stateliness—the grand old elms which 
stretch their arms about it, and bow and nod 
their welcomes to me—the fields, stretching 
away in front of it, yellow now with grain, 
through which I hear the rushing of cradles 
—the meadows with great herds of cattle, 
and the woods beyond them, where my child’s 
feet used to wander after spring flowers—it is 
all mine. Surely, Providence has dealt kindly 
with me, bringing me at last from out my 
distresses such happiness as I never dared to 
hope for; and if at any time in these eight 
years I have been impatient and have mur- 
mured at my lot, I humbly repent it now, 
and ask to be forgiven. 

But the story of those years is a strange 
one; so strange that, sitting here by the win- 
dow, and gazing out on my new possessions 
since mid-afternoon, until the workmen have 
left the fields, until the twilight has passed 
and the harvest moon is just showing a broad, 
red shoulder above the woods—sitting here 
thus and thinking of it all, and of the ¢alm, 
sweet years which, God willing, 1 shall pass 
here with one who has become dearer to me 
than my own existence, thinking of this, I 
am hardly able yet to make it real. Is it 
really true? Are the longings, the heart- 
burnings, the miseries and the tearful hard- 
ships of my life all past, all gone, like uneasy 
dreams of the night, and has the morning 
risen with hopeful splendor upon me? I 
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SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN. 
THE LIFE HISTORY OF RACHEL MAYNARD. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


may find the truth hard to believe, because of 
the darkness in which I have wandered, and 
because the lonely heart of the girl Rachel 
Maynard was never visited with the anticipa- 
tion of what has now befallen the woman, 
O, those yearnings of girlhood, those painful 
hopings against hope which then tormented 
me! Jean Ingelow had not written the lines 
then, but I have read them since, and know 
she has put into verse the wild wish that lies 
unspoken at the struggling heart of many a 
ehild: 


“I wait for my story—the birds cannot ging it, 
Not one, as they sit on the tree; 


The bells cannot ring it, but long years, 0 
bring it, 
Such as I wish it to bet” 


IL 


My first knowledge of Walter Brent dates 
back to my twelfth year. I met him in this 
house twelve years ago; and three days 
since he returned to it with me. I saw him 
there beside a death-bed; we stood together 
now by another; and yesterday we followed 
a coffin from the house, and another grave 
was closed within the white paling yonder 
under the elms. 

My thoughts come faster than my pen can 
write them, and I find myself straying beyond 
my story, and asking myself what manner of 
face one should show to the world who has 
seen what I have seen, and know what I have 
known. And Walter, who loved me when a 
child, because of the childish beauty which 
he says I had—ean he love such @ face as 
this ?—and will he always love it? I know 
my doubt wrongs him, and I will dismiss it; 
but the thought still dwells with me. There 
are two pictured faces upon the table before 
me; one, of a strange, elfin-looking child, with 
long, dark curls and deep, dark eyes, and 
comely, too, I know, for this is the face which 
Walter says he loved when he first saw it; 
and here beside it is another, the pale, care- 
worn countenance of a woman, out of which 
the bloom and freshness of youth seem to 
me to have been plucked. There are lines of 
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gray here and there amid the black masses of 
hair that frame it, and the deep-set eyes are 
underscored with wrinkled lines which tell of 
life’s hard battle prematurely fought and 
won; and yet there is in this face a look of 
calm repose, a trustfulness and an earnest 
expression of faith in God and man, which 
Walter says bestows upon it a beauty which 
is greater than that of features, and which is 
dearer to. him than any other could be. 
Away, then, with doubts; if I am fair to him, 
my soul shall be satisfied, and never sorrow 
for the freshness of girlhood that has left me. 
I have said I was born in this house. I 
can remember it as far back as my fourth 
year; and from that time up to my twelfth, 
the history of one would be the history of all. 
Inever went to school; I learned my lessons 
at my mother’s knee, and grew up to early 
girlhood in the silence and loneliness of this 
great house, where there was never any com- 
pany entertained, and no visitors welcomed, 
saving an occasional call from the minister, 
a cold, formal man, whose profession had 
never given him the love for little children 
which his Master taught. I grew up shy, 
sensitive and timid, clinging to my mother as 
the only living being I had to love; and, 
surely, she had nothing but me to console her 
in the world. She was as pale and careworn 
as I am now, but so lovely that you would 
hardly notice it in looking at her. A gentle, 
meek and patient spirit, she lived in the un- 
sympathetic air of this place until she pined 
away and died, as I verily believe, murdered 
by the coldness and neglect of the man who 
of all the world should have loved her—my 
father. He had taken her from a pleasant, 


cherished her; had taken her, as I suppose, 
not because he loved her, but because he 
wanted a mistress for his grand house, whose 
charms and graces would delight the people 
whom he meant to ask here, and who would 
thus aid him in his ambitious views. That 
he loved her, I have never thought; though I 
speak now of my father, I must say that in 
this he acted selfishly, and with no thought 


the love which he did not bestow. He wasa 
proud, aspiring man, wealthy enough to sat- 
isfy any longing after the comforts of life, but 
thirsting for the honors of the world. He 
had thrown himself into the whirlpool of 
and by his fierce partisanship had 
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become a leader and the foremost man of his 
faction. Just after he married my mother, 
he received the nomination for governor, and 
from that time he was as perfectly alienated 
from her as though he had never met her. 
He gave all his heart and all his energies to 
accomplish his election; his ambition admit- 
ted of no other passion or sentiment, and led 
to her utter neglect at his hands: When he 
failed in this darling object, his defeat embit- 
tered him; he retired within himself, and for 
a time forsook society and all his friends. I 
say for a time; it was during the whole after- 
life of my mother. Some men would have 
turned with relief from the disappointments 
of public life to find a full recompense in the 
devotion of one woman’s heart; not so with 
my father. His selfishness absorbed him, and 
when she attempted to cheer him, she met 
with such a rude repulse as sent her sobbing 
to her chamber. I well remember the deso- 
lation of her grief as she clasped me convul- 
sively to her, and said, with a voice shaken 
with grief: 

“You are all that is left to me, little one— 
all—all! ©, love your poor mother, Rachel, 
for she has no one else to love her!” 

I loved her then—I loved her afterward till 
she was taken from me—I love her now, as 
she walks among the angels in paradise, with 
a crown of glory upon her brow which fadeth 
not away. She was no more desolate in her 
loneliness than was I, for my father was al- 
ways cold, austere and forbidding to me, and 
never took me upon his knee or chatted with 
me, or treated me in any way other than as a 
dark, repellant man. And thus, in the lonely 
solitude of this house, familiar with no other 
faces than those of these two and that of the 
housekeeper, a simple Scotch woman who 
had no liking for children or anything else 
beyond the vista of the kitchen, I passed the 
years until my twelfth birthday, with no un- 
usual happening to startle their monotony. 
And then my mother died. 

The winter had dealt hardly with her, and 
it would have been plain for older eyes than 
mine to detect the signs of the coming of 
death that appeared in her face. She was 
naturally slight and fragile, and neglect and 
long mental suffering had deprived her of the 
hopeful strength with which another might 
have battled successfully with the slow con- 
sumption that killed her. She never left her 
room but twice that spring; her face bleached 
into such a translucent purity, that to my 


wondering child-eyes the spirit within seemed 
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for the woman whose happiness he was | 
wrecking, and whose heart was vainly craving | 
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almost visible, and her eyes grew luminous 
with a brightness that was not of earth. 
Once, and once only, do I remember that 
father came to her room before he was sum- 
moned to her dying bed, and then he satisfied 
himself with some cold inquiries as to her 
wants, and with suggesting that the physician 
had better remain in the house, so that he 
could attend her constantly. No one knew 
better than he that he himself might have 
saved her with the medicine of love and kind- 
ness; but he left her with a distant touch of 
the fingers, without a kiss or a word of en- 
couragement. When he was gone, she made 
me lie beside her on the bed, and talked with 
me of my father, telling me that I must 
always love him and try to be useful to him, 
and that the time would come when he would 
be kind and tender tome. I think no woman 
ever went to her rest with more Christlike 
forgiveness for her enemies than she; and I 
doubt not that she has her reward. And as 
for him, man never was in greater need of 
forgiveness. 

During her last sickness, my little bed was 
brought into her chamber, and I stayed there 
day and night, and was more useful to her 
than the nurse who knew little of her ways 
and likings. My twelfth birthday came, and 
with it a heavy rain-storm which beat wildly 
at the windows, while the great branches of 
the elms creaked and moaned with the fury 
of the wind. She lay very still all the morn- 
ing, with her eyes closed, and spoke only 
once or twice. I thought she was sleeping, 
and did not disturb her, but sat by the win- 
dow and watched the storm. Toward night 
Doctor West’s carriage came laboring through 
the wind and rain; and when it stopped at 
the door, there was another man got out and 
entered the house with him. Presently they 
came into the chamber together, and went to 
the bedside. I looked at them from my seat, 
abashed by the presence of the tall stranger, 
who heeded nothing but the white face before 
him. “He felt the pulse of the dying woman, 
and held something under her nostrils for an 
instant, and then whispered to Doctor West, 
who nodded and pointed to the window 
where I sat, and spoke to the nurse, who im- 
mediately left the room, returning in a mo- 
ment, followed by my father. - The tall 
stranger bowed and waited after Doctor West 
had conferred a little with father; and after 
looking inquiringly from him to me, and 
seeming to hesitate an instant, stepped to the 
window where I sat. 
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‘Are you Rachel Maynard, of whom Doctor 
West has told me?” he said. 

“Yes sir,” I replied; and as he waited, a 
if at a loss what to say next, I looked inquir. 
ingly into his face. Usually abashed and pn. 
tiring before strangers, I found something in 
the exterior of this man which won my con- 
fidence at sight. I speak of a time noy 
twelve years gone, when he must have passed 
his thirtieth year. He was tall and quite 
erect, except in moments of thought, when 
his great head would drop forward upon his 
breast. He had an open, manly face, very 
handsome, I thought, though it was seamed 
all over with lines of care, and sorrow, and 
study. His hair was brown, and quite dark, 
except in the thick sprinkling of gray that 
was in it, as well as in the great moustache 
which concealed all of his mrouth but its 
grave smile, which now and then visited it 
His eyes were of some deep, dubious color, 
I know not what to this day; but they 
brightened with sympathy then, as they have 
since brightened with love for me, and I 
thought then, as I think now, that I have 
never seen such handsome eyes. And dull ot 
bright, in thought or speech, his marvellous 
intellect always showed itself in them, and 
made you feel that you were in the presence 
of one who was fashioned out of no common 
clay. 

“T am Doctor Brent,” he said. “ Doctor 
West is my friend. I was passing through 
town on a journey to New York, and. took it 
into my head to wait for the next train and 
call on him. So he brought me here to see 
his patient.” 

There was nothing I could say; I merely 
looked in his face without any childish re 
serve, and waited for him to speak, for it was 
easy to see that he wished to say more. 

“ Your mother is very sick,” he continued. 
“T live at Acksley, her old home.” 

“But she will get well, sir?” I asked, for 
his gravity of speech sent a quick chill to my 
heart. He sat down by me, and made me 
rise from my chair and stand by his knee 
while he spoke; and then he told me the 
truth which had not been told me before, 
while tears of silent grief ran down my face. 

“JT had a mother once, Rachel,” he said, in 
a voice which sounded more mournful in its 
geritleness than the wind through the elms; 
“T had a mother, and she died. After that I 
had a wife, and she was taken from me, and 
I am now left very lonely in the world, with 
no comfort, except that of doing good. We 
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“How soon, sir?” I found the breath to 


ask, through my sobs. 


“To-night.” 
He took me by the hand and led me to the 


bedside. I knew his words were true; a won- 


derful change had passed over her face, and 
she labored for breath with closed eyes and 
weary hands. In a few moments this passed 
away, and she opened her eyes and looked at 
us. They looked without emotion upon the 
face of my father, as’ he leaned with folded 
arms at the foot of the bed; and then on the 
nurse and Doctor West; when she saw me 
her eyes lighted, and motioning my face 
down to hers, she kissed me with her cold 
lips, and whispered the last words she ever 
uttered: “Be good, Rachel, and love your 
father.” Wandering from my face, her eyes 
were caught by those of Doctor Brent; and 
then these two, the strong man and the dying 
woman, gazed at each other with a fixity 
which my grief did not prevent me from ob- 
serving. Then, in her last moment, she 
reached out, and taking his hand and mine, 
placed them together; and together they re- 
mained, after her last breath, with her dead 
hand resting upon them! 

Why was it? I do not know; but my faith 
leads me to think that her dying eyes looked 
deeper into the future than ours—ay, that 
they glanced over all the years, down even to 
this day—and that her dying act was simply 
the expression of the truth which was then 
revealed to her. The ears of death, I think, 
hear murmurs to which others are deaf, and 
even the gift of prophecy is not withheld from 
those who walk very near to the waves of the 
Dark River. And thus she clasped our hands, 
a she would have clasped our lives; and 
from that bedside our ways diverged, to meet 
again at a distant day, as they are soon to 
unite, and run thenceforth together forever. 


For a year following my mother’s deatl', 
there was little to break the monotony of my 
life in the house at the Elms. My father was 
48 distant and reserved as before, and with 
the loss of her who had been my sole com- 
Panion and friend, I seemed to have lost all. 
There is no need that I should say more of 
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pust all lose our mothers, Rachel, and all the 
friends we love here now; some day they 
will all go, if we do not go first. And your 


mother, my child, I ought to tell you, will 
jeave you very soon.” 


my grief and heart-loneliness; I cannot 
describe them, and care not now to revive 
the recollection of them. I lived a life of self- 
communing, and study of books, and nature; 
a life devoid of all the music and mirth of 
early girlhood, and which made me a woman 
in feeling long before my years. I passed my 
days in the library, reading volumes which 
enlarged my nature and stimulated my mind, 
and in roving the woods and fields around 
Elmwood, always alone, and always unsatis- 
fied. It was an unnatural existence, and one 
which might well have killed me; but the 
second year there came a change. My father 
suddenly emerged from his retirement, threw 
off his. moodiness, and came back into the 
world of action. I was still nothing to him; 
he took no thought of me any more than for- 
merly; but the change in his manner and 
appearance was so marked, that it excited my 
notice and wonder. Presently I heard, 
through such slender sources of information 
as were allowed me, that he had re-entered 
political life; soon after, that he had been 
elected to Congress; and then that he was 
back again in society, and bore himself 
lightly and with enviable success in every 
circle. Then there came a strange rumor, to 
which I listened indignantly; a report that 
he was shortly to be married to Mrs. 
Richards, a widow from the South, who was 
visiting in town. Less than a week after I 
heard this rumor, an aunt of my father, a 
haughty, disagreeable old woman, came to 
take charge of his household; and soon after 
a party was given, and the house was filled 
to overflowing with gay and sprightly guests. 
The scene was new and strange to me, and I 
peeped out in wonderment from the dark 
corner into which I had shrunk, against the 
positive injunctions of Aunt Augusta that I 
must not leave my room that night. 

The glare of light, the crash of music, the 
odor of flowers, and the varied dresses of the 
company, fairly bewildered me, and I looked 
out upon the laughing, chatting throng of 
dancers and promenaders, as one who looks 
into a new and remote world. When my eyes 
became accustomed to the scene, the figures 
of my father and Mrs. Richards alone held 
my gaze. They were constantly together; 
they sat, walked and danced together, and I 
noticed more than one significant nod and 
smile directed at them from the company. I 
have cause to remember the face of that 
woman; not in resentment, for we buried 
her yesterday, and I have forgiven her. She 
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was tall and shapely, with a dark, brilliant 
beauty, and a smile which could easily fasci- 
nate unthinking men. She might have been 
at that time twenty-five years old; but her 
manner showed that she had been long in the 
world of fashion and deceit, and had learned 
its lessons well. My childish instincts did not 
lead me astray when I pronounced her a bad, 
deceitful woman; and looking upon her that 
night, and observing my father’s infatuation, 
it is not strange that I began to draw dark 
pictures of the future, in which she figured as 
my evil genius. And in this, I simply surmised 
the truth, as it was to be. 

They were married soon after, and Elm- 
wood became a centre of fashionable enter- 
tainment from which I was studiously 
banished. My heart rebelled against this 
woman who was to take the place of my dead 
mother; but remembering the last words of 
that mother, that I must love my father and 
be useful to him, I choked down my feelings 
of resentment and prepared myself to treat 
her kindly. The opportunity I never had. It 
was not until she returned from the wedding 
tour that she deigned to converse with me; 
and then only for a few moments, before she 
contemptuously dismissed me. I was sent for 
to come to the drawing-room, where I found 
her sitting with my father. I stood before 
her while she surveyed me from head to foot, 
with a critical eye; then, with an expressive 
“Humph!” she asked of my father: 

“ What shall be done with her, Louis?” 

“ Just what you please,” he replied, indif- 
ferently, never raising his eyes from his 
newspaper. 

“Come a little closer, child—there, that 
will do. What’s your name—Rachel? why 
didn’t they call you Barbara?” And her lip 
curled into a sneer. 

“Rachel was my mother’s name, and I 
think it a pretty one,” I said; and I suppose 
some of the indignation I felt was in my 
voice. 


“O, you do,do you? Well—you needn’t 
show your temper here; you have evidently 
had little enough bringing up. Dear, dear— 
the idea of being troubled with such a 
child !” 

The woman looked compassionately at her 
feet, and with positive dislike at me. I re- 
torted by an exhibition of anger which quite 
astonished myself, as it did her and my 
father. 

“You’re a bad, wicked woman,” I said, “ or 
you wouldn’t talk so of my mother. You'll 
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never be as good as she if you live to bea 
thousand years old. I don’t want anything 
to do with you.” 

Her dark faee flashed with passion, and 
seizing me by the shoulders she shook me 
violently. 

“You little wretch,” she said, “how dare 
you! If you ever talk to me like that I’ll ext 
your heart out! Now you shall be locked up 
in your room three days, on bread and water; 
and I'll make you understand that I’m mistress 
here.” 

My father continued to read his paper, not 
disturbed in the least, and never looked up 
from it during this colloquy; nor did he inter. 
fere during the three days following, with the 
punishment which my stepmother vigorously 
carried out. 

The woman’s dislike to me dated from this 
time; and she did not fail to show it in the 
most positive manner. I avoided her as much 
as possible, desiring to give no oecasion for 
the exercise of her hatred; but I could not 
entirely eseape her, and many and grievous 
were the persecutions I endured at her hands, 
I bécame more than ever an outcast in my 
father’s house; I was not permitted to come 
to the table with the family, nor sit in the 
parlor, nor mingle with the company to whom 
it was constantly open. The only days of 
real relief I experienced were those when she 
accompanied my father to Washington, where 
I heard she became a famous belle, and had 
half the capital at her feet. I was passing 
from childhood to womanhood, and looked 
wearily enough into the dismal blank which 
the future seemed to show. There appeared 
to be no relief anywhere for me, and I believe 
at this time I would gladly have laid down 
the burden of my unhappy life, had it been 
allowed. I did not think my lot would be 
still harder; but we never know anything of 
the depth of misery but from comparison, and 
I was to learn that a still bitter cup was 
preparing for me. 

When I had reached my fifteenth year, my 
father suddenly died. He was attending 4 
public dinner in town, and fell into a heated 
discussion, in the midst of which he was 
smitten down with apoplexy, and died before 
he could be brought home. I felt no grief at 
his death, and could make no pretensions of 
grief; but the woman who bore his name 
filled the house with her lamentations, 28 
false as she was herself heartless. After the 
funeral, his will was produced and read. It 
was brief and direct, giving all his property, 
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of every kind to his wife, Janette Maynard, 
absolutely, and bore date the very day of his 
wedding. There was not the first mention of 
myself in it; he had remembered me no more 
in death than in life, and had left me penni- 
less, a dependant on the charity of my step- 
mother. And so she evidently considered 
me. I was dispossessed at once of my little 
chamber in the front of the house, and given 
a corner of the woodshed garret, and was 
made a kitchen girl, a kind of assistant to the 
cook and washerwoman. I was crushed and 
humiliated too deeply for protest; my spirit 
was broken by the woman’s cruelty, and I 
only cared to escape notice, and avoid any 
further ill-treatment. “I shall die soon,” 
was my constant wish and prayer, “and go to 
my mother, where I shall be happy.” Nor 
was this merely an expression wrung from the 
bitterness of my heart; my strength left me; 
under the burden of my slavery, I grew thin 
and pale, and one day fell down on the 
kitchen floor, dizzy and helpless. My step- 
mother became alarmed, and had me put to 
bed back in my own room, and nursed till I 
was able to be about again. I do not think 
she was troubled with any remorse at this 
time, or that she did not wish to have me 
die; it was merely the thought of what the 
world would say that alarmed her, and deter- 
mined her to dispose of me altogether, and 


_ free herself entirely from the annoyance of 


my presence in the house. She summoned 
me into her boudoir, where she sat, caressing 
the silky hair of a snarling poodle, and sur- 
rounded by every appliance of idle luxury, 
and without asking me to be seated said, 
abruptly : 

“I have something to say to you, Rachel. 
I will tell you what it is, and then you may 
leave me; I don’t want to hear a word from 
you, for you cannot control your horrid 
temper, and I shan’t put up with your impu- 
dence. You know by this time, I suppose, 
that your father did not leave you anything? 
Yes—well, you need not ery about it; the 
property was his own and he could do just as 
he pleased with it; and he gave it to me. 
Thave treated you just as well as I think you 
deserved; but I guess there is no use in our 
trying to live in the same house. It will be 
better for both of us that you shall leave, and 
Ihave a proposition to make, which you may 
accept or not, as you please; if you do not, 
you must provide yourself with a home. 
There is an Institute at Lenoxville, half way 
between here and New York, a kind of 
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school, where girls are taught dressmaking 
and housework, and some other things. They 
stay two years, and then are provided with 
places. The cost is about a hundred dollars a 
year—a large amount, Rachel—but I will pay 
it for you, and by-and-by you can give it back 
tome. Will you go?” 

I said yes, without a moment's consider- 
ation. My heart swelled with indignation at 
her mercenary cruelty to me; but I clutched 
eagerly at the prospect of any other life than 
the one I was leading, and longed to get . 
away from her and her oppressions forever. 
So I said I would go. ~ 

“Very well. You may as well go in the 
morning as any time. The train goes east at 
nine o’clock; that is before I am wp, and you 
need not try to see me in the morning. Here 
is some money for your fare ;” and she extend- 
ed me a two dollar bill with the tips of her 
finger and thumb. “ You can make up what 
clothes you have got into a bundle, and go 
right on. You get off at Braxton and walk a 
mile over to Lenoxville, where you will find 
the Institute. Tell the principal who you are, 
and he will write me of your arrival, when I 
will send him the money. Good-by!” 

I advanced a step and offered her my hand ; 
but she buried both her own in the poodle’s 
hair and nodded toward the door. I left her, 
as I thought, forever; but I saw her once 
more, eight years later, when her proud, 
wicked heart was humbled in anguish before 
the destroyer. Of that anon. 

I left this house in the morning with my 
bundle, the whole seanty wardrobe that I had, . 
and walked through the rain over to the 
depot. I had never travelled by the railroad 
and was bewildered by the unaccustomed 
scene at the station, andthe clamor and 
noise. Through the kindness of somebody 
who saw my painful perplexity, I at last man- 
aged the purchase of a ticket for Braxton, 
and to obtain a seat in the cars. They 
whirled me away from every association of my 
life, and carried me into new and untried 
paths; but my heart was light with the 
change, and I experienced a sense of relief 
which had long been denied me. 

The day passed as days usually pass on the 
railroad, to those accustomed to travel; to me 
everything was novel and delightful, and the 
towns went rapidly by. After dark I grew 
sleepy and had been dozing for an hour, when 
the conductor shouted a name which sounded 
like that of my destination, and the cars be- 
gan to slacken their speed, 
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“ Was it Braxton?” I asked, of a man who 
sat behind me, 

“Yes,” he replied; and taking up my 
bundle I left the train. I found myself in a 
glare of light from the station lamps, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of eager, impudent hack- 
men. Escaping them, I accosted a man who 
stuod a little distance off, and asked the way 
tw Lenoxville. He stared at me, and replied: 

“You'll get there quickest ne the 


twenty miles on.” 


The intelligence almost stunned me, and I — 


walked slowly round the corner of the depot, 
and up the street, to escape the inquisitive 
looks the man cast at me. The two dollars 
which my stepmother gave me was barely 
enough for my ticket, and that ticket the 
conductor retained at the last station. Utter- 
ly ignorant of the world and its ways, there 
was no plan of escape suggested from this 
difficulty; and I walked on, weary of heart 
and despondent. Without aim or purpose I 
took the first cross-street I came upon, and 
was walking listlessly along it, when three 
young men staggered from an alley and follow- 
ed me, with shouts to me to wait for them. 
Terrified by their manner, I ran till I was ex- 
hausted, and then leaned against a lamp-post 
sick with fear, and with an aching head. In 
a moment the three came up. They were 
half drunk, and accosted me with rudeness. 

“Sweet little duck,” said the foremost, 
“ let’s look under your bonnet.” He laid his 
haud on my arm, and I threw it off begging 

to leave me. 

“No you don’t, Susan,” said the second. 
“ We've looked half over town for you. Gi’ 
me a kiss.” 

“Shut up, Bill Jones,” said the third, 
“you scare the gal. Come with me, little 
un,” and he threw both arms around me. I 
struggled and screamed at the height of my 
voice; and while they were cursing me and 
each other, and I was trying to escape them, 
a tall man with aslouched hat walked rapidly 
up and stopped under the lamp. 

“ What's all this?” he asked. 

“None o’ your business!” returned one of 
them. “Mind your own funeral or we'll 
damage you.” v 

“Do help me, sir,” I said. “These are 
ruffians who have insulted me. Do help me 
away fromthem!” 


The man raised his hat a little, took a 
swift look at the group and said: 

“I understand.” Then to the man who 
still had hold of me: 

“Let her go!” 

“Do you think I’m a d—d fool? Go to—” 

The man’s fist struck his head with a crack 
like the blow of a hammer, and the fellow 
rolled in the gutter. Bill Jones, as he had 
been called, sprang at my new friend with an 
oath; but the latter adroitly seized him by 
the arms and bumped his head against the 
lamp post till he bellowed with pain. The 
third was making his escape, but a squad of 
police came up at the moment and took us all 
prisoners. 

“Very glad you have come,” said the man, 
removing his hat, and addressing the officer. 
“If you'll take the rascals to the station- 
house I'll appear against them in the 
morning.” 


“Why, doctor!” the officer exclaimed, in 
great surprise. “I thought you were one of 
the roughs. You have walked into them 
pretty badly, haven’t you. I reckon they did 
not know you. All right, sir; pitch ’ém along, 
men; come with me, young woman.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the man who was 
addressed as doctor. “I want to look at this 
girl.” He took me gently by the arm and 
drew me further under the lamp. “Let me 
see your face,” he said, in a voice that thrilled 
me like old remembered music. “I want to 
be kind to you if I can.” I raised my face 
and saw before me one which, seen first and 
last four years before, had not escaped my 
memory in a single line or lineament. 

“ Doctor Brent!” I said. 

“What—do you know me? I have visited 
you when you were sick sometime, I suppose ; 
but I forget half the faces I see.. I'll see you 
home, if you will, and smash the head of any 
other ruffian who dares to molest you.” 

“TI have no home,” I said. He gave a sharp, 

look, and a cloud came over his 
face. “I wouldn’t have thought it—so inno- 
cent and childish as she seems,” he muttered ; 
and I, realizing the wretched suspicion he 
was combating, made haste to say: 

“Doctor, I am Rachel Maynard; you saw 
me four ago, at Elmwood,” 

“What—little Rachel?: Bless me, so you 
are, I ought to have known you. And how 
do you happen here this dark night, so far 
from home? But no matter; maybe it’s a 
long story, which you'd rather tell in another 
place. I don’t believe you'd do anything 
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wrong, Rachel, and I'll take you home with ducted by swindlers and vagabonds, where no 
me. All right, Mr. Officer, the lady is an old respectable woman would think of sending a 
friend, and wont trouble you.” child. I'd like to be charitable enough to 

And leaning on his stout arm, which has suppose that she wasn’t correctly informed 
ever since protected me as a friend, and about that place; but I don’t know what to 
which will hereafter protect me as his wife,I think of her; after hearing your story I be- 
went trustfully with him into the darkness, lieve she is capable of anything. But I’m very 
and felt the dawning of new hope in my _ glad I met you.” | 
heart. He turned his honest eyes to mine; and if 

igen’ I did not tell him that I, too, was glad, I at 
least conveyed it in the pressure I gave the 
IV. hand he held out to me. 

I HAVE lingered long over my sorrows; the “ Well, Rachel,” he said, “ we wont think of 
joys which have followed them may be more Lenoxville any more, and you needn’t bother 
briefly told. I think it part of God’s provi- yourself about thinking at all for a few days. 
dence that brought me to Acksley ar.d placed I must go out now fora long round of pro- 
me in difficulties there, that Walter might fessional visits, and will see you again at 
find me. True enough, there’s yet the story dinner, by three o’clock. In the meantime, 
of eight years to tell; but they have not perhaps you had better sit down here and 
weighed heavily on me, altogether, and there write a little letter to your stepmother, telling 
ismuch that I can pass by. And gladly, very her where you are, and how you came here. 
gladly, do I turn from the darkness of that I'd like to know what she will have to say 
past, to the brightness of this future. about it.” 

Walter—for how can I call him by any I wrote the letter, ashe advised, and he 
other name now ?—lived with an old servant- mailed it that evening. Some kind of an an- 
woman who kept house for him, in a very swerI certainly expected, but I never received 
little brick dwelling on a quiet street of the one. The meaning of my stepmother’s silence 
town. It was not late when we reached it, was plain; she wished to utterly ignore my 
but he saw I was tired, and he handed me_ very existence, and I determined that come 
wer to Mrs. Plumley, saying that he would what would I would never seek the shelter of 
nt hear a word from me till morning and her roof. There was hardly time given me to 
then I might tell him all about it. And _ think of the future before Walter spoke to me 
vhile he went off to his study, [went up with about it. He said Mrs. Plumley was getting 
the clever old soul to a neat little chamber, old and deaf, and was no longer any compay'y 
ad soon lost myself in refreshing sleep and for him; and he really wished me to live in 
delightful dreams. . his house as one who had a right there. I 

In the morning, after breakfast, Walter took need not feel dependent at all, Je said; there 
me into his study, and then I told him the were so many useful and agreeable things I 
sory of the past four years, from the day of could do, that it would, after all, be more of a 
ay mother’s death down to the night before. favor to him than to me. 

He listened attentively, and both anger, sor- “TI think I told you Once, Rachel,” he said, 
ww and sympathy ruled his face; but I liked “that your mother lived here at Acksley 
west the sympathy that beamed so kindly from before she was married. 1 was the family 
liseyes, and reminded me of the afternoon physician, and feel as though I had known 
vhen he was my confidence in the death- you all your life. Her father and mother are 
mom at Elmwood. He remained silent fora dead now, and her brothers and sisters 713i 
noment after I had concluded, and then gone West. There is not one of them who 
nising his eyes he struck the table with his would not gladly take you; but, instéad of 
land, exclaiming: troubling myself to find them, I mean to take 

“It’s almost too hateful a story to credit! you in myself, just as I know Rachel Gray, 
itt you show marks enough of the truth of your mother, would’ have taken a child of 
lof it, you poor child, to convince astranger mine. Wouldn’t you like to stay?” 
hat it is so. The horrible, awful woman! It was not hard to persuade me. The 
ou make me hate her with my whole heart. house of Walter Brent had already become in 

after abusing you for three years, after my eyes a havén of rest and refuge such as I 
fearful fashion, to send you off tothat had not dared to hope for; and he himself 
ee stood in the light of everything that was good 
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and noble, I was but a child then, and no 
womanly fears for the propriety of what he 
proposed came to trouble me; and it was 
happy, indeed, for me, that it was so, The 
man himself was firm and true, as men are 
not often found; and it was well for me that 
I trusted him, and renewed to him the child- 
ish faith which he has never forfeited. 

The four years following his adoption of me 
—for I can call it. nothing else—passed by, 
and left me happy. and contented. Walter 
easily discovered that my education had been 
sadly neglected, and, the first year of these 
four he devoted to preparing me for admission 
to a female seminary in New York. The de- 
mands of his profession upon his time and 
energies were exacting and imperative, and it 
was with a feeling of gratitude that became 
intense, in time, that I heard him insist upon 
hearing my lessons, when I knew he was ex- 
hausted in mind and body. He was scrupu- 
lously faithful to the task he had undertaken, 
and it may well be that I owe him more than 
the devotion of my whole life can repay. I 
tried to study his taste, and to please him, 
and believe I succeeded. He smiled often, 
and relaxed his serious look; and old Mrs. 
Plumley told me confidentially, one day, “In- 
deed, miss, he’s a different man since you 
came into the house. You make him laugh; 
and that’s what I never could do.” 

And after this year, there were three more 


spent in New York, at the seminary. Walter 


tgld me he was sorry indeed to part with me, 
for 1 had cast a new sunshine into his life; 
but it would be a great wrong to myself if he 
should selfishly keep me with him during the 
years that I should be storing my mind with 
useful knowledge, and be must force himself 
to let me go for a time. I knew he was right, 
and parting from him with tears in my eyes, I 
set out bravely in this new walk of duty, de- 
termined to do well, chiefly because ne ex- 
pected it of me. I studied faithfully, and 
made rapid progress, being constantly incited 
by his letters, which gave me continual 
glimpses of himself, and showed very strongly 
his interest in me, When, at last, my time of 
probation was over, and I came back to Acks- 
ley, Walter met me at the door, and took me 
by both hands, while he*gave me a long, sur- 
prised look. 

“ Why, Rachel—this can’t be you!” he said. 
“You have grown: so tall and so handsome 
that I scarcely knew you. Ah! butitis you 
—there’s your old smile! You are right wel- 
come home ; I hope you'll never leave it again.” 
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It was partly his words, partly the way in 
which they were spoken, but more, I think, 
the eager look he gave me, that gave me an 
agitation I had never known before. Was it 
that I met him now for the first time asa 
woman, and interpreted truly the signs which 
my girl’s senses had not discovered? He 
made me sit by him now on the sofa, and tell 
him minutely all about my school life; and 
while I talked with him he never relaxed that 
look, straight into my eyes, that seemed to me 
to mean so much. 

The confession which I must make now 
was one that I made to myself before I had 
passed a week in his house, after my return. 
It was that I loved him. As a child, he had 
won my gratitude by his kindness and gentle- 
ness. As a woman, his manly perfection of 
soul and body appealed to me irresistibly; and 
in weary silence I cherished the love which I 
felt must prove nothing but bitterness to me. 
And so it did, for a time; I have not seen 
three sunsets since the bar that has separated 
us was removed, and I have come to know 


how happy I am yet to be. the ¢ 

His conduct troubled me; I could not com- ] ask 
prehend him. He had lost all of that ease of “y 
manner which made him so captivating; he pray, 
seemed to avoid me, and was embarrassed and every 
constrained when with me. I was not able “B 
to guess the truth; but he told it to me him- now! 
self, Going into his study for a book, I found now; 
him sitting by the table, his@rms resting upon J this | 
it, and his face concealed by them. He looked J straye 
up as I entered, and then started from his J she } 
seat, as if with a sudden resolution. husba 

“ Sit down here, Rachel,” he said; and tak- The 
ing my hands, he pressed me into the great & ing m: 
arm-chair he had just vacated. He stood J own,) 
before me, still holding my hands, and looking J that } 
half-fondly, half-sadly, into my face. “I shall Jf story, 
speak abruptly now,” he said; “because 1 ff he hag 
must. Forgive me if I pain you; I cannot his ho 
help it. Tell me if you love me, Rachel; not fi hehaq 
with a childish nor a grateful love, but with Jf fr the 
such a one as claims me forever, Do you, § weight 


Rachel Maynard ?” 

I could not speak; I could only bow my 
head, and hide my face from him. And then 
he cast himself on the floor at my feet, and 
with quick, gasping breaths, and trembling 
lips, he told me of his great sorrow, which was 
also to be mine. 

“I knew it, Rachel—God help us both !—I 
knew it, and could not help it. Have you not 
guessed, through this mask of concealment, 
that I have forced myself to wear, that I have 
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in Joved you likewise? Ay,I have; and since 
k, you came back from New York, the true, 
in sweet woman that I knew you would be, I 
it have refrained from confessing it to you, only 
a by such struggles as have almost driven me 
ch distracted. I did you an injury, Rachel,” he 
Te continued, half-fiercely, “a deep, life-long in- 
ell jury, when I took you to my home from the 
nd hands of those ruffians: But how was I to 
know that my hdémiély face, and awkward 
me ways, and years, would not forbid you to love 
me? I never could have thought it, never” 
ow dreamed it, till I found. your secrét betraying © 
rad you in a hundred ways; and sificé then I have 
mn. been the most watchful of men. Forgive me, 
nad Rachel, for the wrong; I never meant it— 
tle- never expected it.” 
. of His speech told me’ nothing; but the ago- 
and nized look which his facé woré as he uttered 
chI it,and with which he still continued to regard 
me. me, assured me that he was tortured with no 
seen groundless misery. He said he loved me; 
ated that gave me a thrill of hope, even in my un- 
now certainty; and while my hand brushed back 
the careless masses of hair from his forehead, 
Lasked : 

se of “What was the injury, Walter? How, 
; he pray, have you ever harmed me, when I owe 
everything to you?” 
able “By leaving you in ignorance of what I 
him- now must tell you,” he said, hoarsely. “I am 
ound now a married man; there is, somewhere in 
upon this land—and God knows whither she has 
yoked J strayed—a woman, who, wicked, faithless as 
m his #§ she has been, has still a right to call me 

husband.” 

d tak- Then, as he still knelt, with his’ hands clasp- 
great #@ ing mine, and his sorrowful face turned to my 
stood [ own, he told me of the terrible pain and misery 

king that had shadowed his life. It was a long 

[ shall § story, as he told it; briefly, it was of a woman 

use 1 fi he had loved and married, who had fled from 

annot # lishome in guilt and shame, with one whom 

1; not ff behad thought his devoted friend, leaving him 

it with [jr the time crushed and hopeless under his 

o you, B¥eight of woe, He had heard nothing of her 

tinee that dreary day, long before; he had 
ow my €ade no search for them, and knew not where 

d then eywere. For a long time after, he said, he 

et, and Bhad no aim in life; and when, at last, he was 

mbling Bible to shake off his apathy, and turn again 

ich wa5 0 the duties of his profession, he had resolved 
© steel himself against all new attachments, 

oth!—I fii live gnly to be useful to others. 

you not & “But now,” he said, “all this is changed. 

alment, 


lean never be happy without you; and the 
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tie that binds me to that woman for- ~ 


bids me to be happy with you. Rachel, my 
darling—mine, and yet never to be mine— 
must all hope for the future forsake us? Tell 
me what to do, for I am weak and miserable, 
and almost wicked enough to cry out against 


My own was not less than his. In the same 
hour I had won and lost the dearest prize that 
ever woman desired; and how could I advise 
him? ButIdid. The strength was given me 
to'recall his manhood to him, in that time of 
sadness, and to tell him; even while the hot 
tears were falling from my eyes, that I could 
not leave him; that after all his kindness and 
care, even a hopeless love should not entirely 
separate us; but that I had faith in him so 
strong that I was not afraid to live in his 
house, under his protection, to cheer and 
comfort him in the yearstocome. He blessed 
me for the words, and told me that if he could 
have me near him, his life might still have 
some sunshine in it; and after he had kissed 
my cheek with a brother’s kiss, I went to my 
chamber, and, hiding my face in the pillow, 
wept such bitter tears as all the sorrow of the 
past had not caused me. 

But for the four years which followed, down 
almost to the present moment, we were faith- 
ful to ourselves and to our duty. Burying in 
our hearts the love which must be buried, we 
fought the stern battle of duty, and triumphed ; 
and if not happy, we were at heart proud in 
the consciousness that we were walking in 
the way of truth and honor, and that there 
must be a future of love for us two—if not in 
time, then in eternity. I need not tell the 
longings, the wild, unsatisfied yearnings which 
fill a woman’s heart when denied the love 
which is life to her. I need not tell how fast 
the wrinkles crept around my eyes, and the 
gray threads into my hair. Thanks to the 
holy teachings and example of that dear 
mother, whose weary life I could now com- 
prehend, I leaned upon the promises of God, 
and waited with a patient waiting for the end. 


Vv. 


Tue sunshine came upon us suddenly, and 
when we Jeast expected it, and joy has filled 
our sorrowing hearts. My childish fears would 
almost make it a dream; if it be, I pray that 
we may dream on, and never awaken from 
it. 

Walter and I came to Elmwood three days 
ago. I was summoned by a telegram, in the 
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name of my stepmother. It was brief, clear 
and startling, saying only: 


“ Rachel Maynard—Come to Elmwood, and 
forgive me before I die. In God’s name, come, 
and ease my awful burden. 

“ JEANETTE MAYNARD.” 


My first impulse was to go, My letter had 
never been answered, and no word nor mes- 
sage from her had ever reached me; bat I 
thought only of the retribution which it 
seemed had overtaken her, and said to Walter, 
as I handed him the despatch: 

“T think I had better go.” 

“You are right,” he replied; “and if you 
will allow me, I will go with you. There is 
no necessity, perhaps; but I want to take care 
of you, and be sure that you come back. You 
may forbid it, if you please.” 

I did not forbid it. I was glad to have him 
go; and in due time we reached Elmwood. 
The hush of death was over the house; the 
servants walked on tiptoe, and spoke in whis- 
pers. We learned that Mrs. Maynard had at- 
tended a riding party, and met with a fatal 
accident. She was trying to lift her horse at 
a high fence, when the animal reared and fell 
back upon her, crushing her till life was al- 
most gone. She had lain in a stupor for some 
hours, from which she had waked only an 
hour before, and was now lying at the very 
point of death. She had dictated the despatch 

to me in the little interval of consciousness 
after the accident; and since it returned, she 
had continually asked for me. The house 
was crowded with the gay fashionables who 
were with her when the accident occurred, 
and who now begged to see her; but she 
steadily declined to see any of them, still mur- 
muring piteously, “I want Rachel — only 
Rachel Maynard—why doesn’t she come ?” 

I left Walter in the drawing-room, and 
ascended the wide, winding staircase, and 
tapped gently at the chamber door—the same 
chamber where my own mother had died, and 
in which I first met Walter. The physician, 
Doctor West, opened the door, and, recogniz- 
ing me, gave me his hand, and led me to the 
bedside. “She is going fast,” he said; “and I 
am free to hope that her misery may not be 
prolonged. Such torments of mind as hers I 
have rarely seen.” 

I bent over the sufferer, and every shade of 

» fesentment vanished as I saw her. The once 
proud, beautiful woman lay gasping for breath, 
her thin face disfigured, not more by the acci- 
dent than by the pain which racked her, while 
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sobs and moans of distress escaped her white 
lips. “ Rachel—send Rachel to me,” she mut- 
tered; and as her restless eyes fell upon me, 
she gave a cry of relief, and held out both 
hands to me. I took them, and pressed them 
in my own. 

“You'll forgive me, Rachel, wont you ?” she 
whispered, drawing my face down to her own, 
and kissing my cheek. “I know I’ve done 
you fearful wrong, and now that death is so 
near, I can recall my wickedness, It terrifies 
me, Rachel. I can’t die without your forgive- 
ness. I don’t deserve it, I know; but for my 
peace and rest in the grave, I hope you'll give 
it.” 

I whispered it to her, as my face lay on the 
pillow by her own, and heard her convulsive 
breathing of thanks and joy. I strove in that 
awful hour to put all hatred and bitterness 
from my heart; and I think she died with my 
sincere prayers for her peace. 

“At least, I can make you some amends for 
my cruelty,” she said. “You never knew how 
I poisoned your father’s mind against you, 
and persuaded him to give me Elmwood and 
all his estate. It is tardy reparation for such 
awrong, I know; but it shall all be yours now, 
and sincerely do I hope that you may live 
here long and happy years. .No, don’t thank 
me. It is yours by right, and only my wicked- 
ness has withheld it from you for the past 
eight years.” 

A spasm of pain convulsed her poor, shat- 
tered body. The doctor came quickly to her 
bedside, and applied a handkerchief, saturated 
with stimulant, to her face. “ How long can 
I possibly live, doctor?” she eagerly asked, as 
the convulsion passed away. He hesitated in 
his answer, and she added, almost fiercely, 
“Tell me the truth; I will know it!” 

“You are dying now, madam,” he replied. 
“Any moment may be your last on earth.” 

“And my will is not made!” she moaned; 
“and there is no time to send to the village: 

for a lawyer. Is there no one here who can 
write it, I wonder?” 

“Walter could do it, I think,” said I; and 
observing her look of inquiry, I added, “ he is 
the gentleman who adopted me. He came 
here with me; he is below now.” 

She signified her assent by a quick motion; 
and in a moment I had been down and ex- 
plained the matter to Walter, and returned 
with him to the chamber. It was a very sim- 
ple thing, and occupied but a few minutes. 
He wrote rapidly, and a single page of white 
paper sufficed to say all that he thought 
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necessary. When it was done he read it 
aloud, and asked Mrs. Maynard if it was her 
last will and testament, and if she desired the 
doctor and himself to sign it as witnesses, to 
which she nodded. She had signed her name 
with much difficulty, and then the doctor 
wrote his. .Then Walter took the pen, and 
wrote under his name, in strong, round char- 
acters, “ Walter Brent.” The paper was lying 
on a large book on his knee, as. he wrote, and 
Mrs. Maynard watched the motions of his 
hand as he did so. She seemed to spell it out, 
letter by letter, and a wonderful change sud- 
denly came over her. A color, as if of re- 
newed life and strength, rushed into her face, 
and she started up in bed, holding out her 
arms eagerly toward him. He looked at her, 
first in surprise, and then, as he seemed to 
recognize her, he rose up and folded his arms 
proudly across his breast, gazing at her with 
acold, impassive gaze. 

“Can’t you forgive me, Walter?” she plead- 
ed. “Can’t you, too, let me depart in peace, 
and hope for a bright eternity? O Walter, 
Walter Brent—I know I wronged you sorely 
—sorely; but as you hope one day to be for- 
given for lighter sins than mine, I ask you to 
forgive me now, and pray for me when I am 
gone.” 

“You blasted my life—you wrecked. my 
happiness,” he answered, with unchanged face 
and mien. “ You repaid my love with treach- 
ery such as men do not forget; and you well 
nigh destroyed my faith in Heaven and man. 
Where is Massey ?” 

“Dead—long ago. He was killed in a duel 
in Mississippi. After that, I came North, and 
tried to find you. You may not believe me, 
Walter; but I pledge you my word, that when 
I married Rachel's father, I thought you were 
dead.” 

“I believe you,” he said. 

“And you'll forgive me?” she cried. 

“Yes. May God be merciful to you, and 
judge you not hardly!” 

“Then take me back just for a moment to 
your arms!” she wildly pleaded; and her own 
were again stretched forth to him. “O Wal- 
ter, Walter! my husband! your forgiveness is 
little to me without your love. You know my 
Moments are numbered. Just for one single 
minute, Walter, dear Walter, love me as you 
used to love me. Let me kiss you, as I did 
then ; and tell me, with your arms around me, 
that you forgive me.” ‘ 

In all my life I never heard so piteous a 


Voice, nor saw such painful energy in suppli- 
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cation. He did not move nor stir; he still 
looked upon her without change in the rigid 
lines of his face, or softening of hiseye He 
only said, “I have forgiven you; ask nothing 
more.” Her arms fell, and she sank back on 
the pillow; and even in the midst of her 
moans of anguish, her life escaped, and we 
saw only a dreary white face of clay. Then a 
change seemed to come over Walter. He 
stooped and closed her eyes, and pressing his 
lips lightly to her dead forehead, said to me, 
“ Yes, I did love heronce. May He who cast 
no stone at the sinful woman forgive and love 
her!” 
* * * 

She was buried yesterday. After the fune- 
ral, the people who had been visiting at the 
house all left us, and we two were left alune 
with the servants in the great house. We sat 
in the drawing-room in silence for half an 
hour, and then he took my hand, and said: 

“Now that we are revealed, dear Rachel, 
each to the other—now that you know all the 
wretchedness of my past life—I bid you recall 
the love you gave me, four years ago, and 
question yourself whether it was wisely be- 
stowed. I am many yéars your elder, almost 
an old man, in fact; while you are still young, 
and with everything here to make you happy. 
I don’t wish to do you a wrong, Rachel; think 
of it again, and tell me frankly if you still 
think it well to love me.” 

I turned my eyes to his. I know he saw 
something in them that fully answered him, 
for he bent over and kissed me. 

“There is nothing here to make me happy 
without you,” I said. “As I never took coun- 
sel from anything but love, and faith, and 
honor, so will I not now. I think I may be 
happy, Walter; but only if you love me now, 
if you will love me always.” 

And in the glorious sunshine of that hour 
we took new heart of hope, and, forgetting 
the sorrows of the past, resolved to make the 
best of the life that was left us. 


“And from the fields of the soul, a fragrance 
celestial ascended— 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgive- 
ness, and patience.” 

While I have been writing, he has been 
walking under the elms, with his hands be- 
hind him, and his eyes bent thoughtfully to 
the ground. I can guess the subject of his 
thoughts, for many times he has raised his 
head and looked up toward this window. I 
hear his step now in the hall; he grows im- 
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The Indian Summer. 


patient at my absence, and I must rejoin have often read at my own mother’s knee, as 
him. she sat in this chair: 

And as I close this record of my life, my “For our light affliction, which is but a 
own true story, there comes upon me the moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
lamguage of a verse of the good book, which I and eternal weight of glory.” 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


A sky with not a shadow stirred, byrne: 
Like penitent that’s newly shroye, And all around seems and still. 
grateful as a word ' 
“Sr caaalrenamnd ty lips we love; Yet comes, when burns the blood-red sun, 
When autumn’s leaves are strewn to earth, 
And glorious trees that skyward lift Avenging wrongs that have been done, 
Their boughs, from whose.relaxing. hold The red man to the stranger’s hearth. 
Do thinly, thinly earthward drift 
And if he fiercely strike the vlow, 
' : And round the home set burning straw, 
And sunshine brightening o’er the land, His little ones were butchered so— 
All seem as whispering on the ear, So perished mid the flames his squaw. 
The Indian Summer is at hand— 
fairest When I am old, and when begins 
The after summer of the heart, 
I’m weary with the noontide heat; I trust youth’s follies and its sins 
T'll rest me till the sun declines To me no terrors may impart. 
Upon this little rustic seat, 
In shadow of these clustering vines. But rather—and sueh lot were eweet— 
As tranquilly my life declines, 
Here but a little time ago To rest me on some rustic seat, 
Was hum of red man’s hamlet heard, In shadow of thick clustering vines; 
But strangers laid the wigwam low, 
in suck Lappy restinig-place 
‘To stay awhile my pilgrimage, 
Now round the door a white child plays, ‘Whence, gazing back, my path I'd trace, 


The axe re-echoes on the hill, And gird me for the final stage, 
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had been holding a 
richly-tinted, rose-lipped shell to his ear for a 
long time, with his black eyes fixed wistfully 
upon the grotesque, changing figures dancing 
amid the glowing coal in the grate before 
which he was sitting. 

A great mystery was that beautiful shell, 
and always had been, from the time his father 
first gave it to him, on his return from an East 
India voyage, to that very wirter’s night, 
when he sat thus before the warm fire, alone 
in his mother’s handsome parlor, all uncon- 
scious of the bitter cold and fast-falling snow 
without. 

What strange thing was the shell saying to 
him? At first, he had thought to find some 
little animal confined within the polished 
spiral, and had rained his mother’s worsted 
needle, trying to reach far enough within to 
find the murmuring creature who dwelt there. 
Then he held the shell with a sudden feeling 
of awe as well as admiration, while his eyes 
grew bright and wild with the new thought 
that darted through his mind. What if there 
should be within the shell such an elf as he 
had read about in the story books, brought far 
away from its splendid home in the deep, green 
sea? 

He went over to the centre-table, and se- 
lected, from a portfolio of engravings there, a 
favorite one of tis, the story of which he did 
not yet conipréhend, but the picture was his 
delight; the quaint figures of the attendants 
and the gigantic form of the water spirit 
pleased him very much—more, indeed, than 
the sweet, pleading face of little Undine. The 
picture was called “ Undine in the Forest,” 
and represented a great waterfall, and the 
mhischievous sprites fabled to dwell therein, 
with their master, Kainbond, who was ap- 
pearing to a little girl, a niece of his, who had 
left the water and gone to live on the land, 
and was then riding through the dismal forest 
with a friend. 

Willie carried the picture to the soft rug 
before the fire, and with that and the shell, 


weird figures dancing about in the glowing 
eoal, till everything grew dreamy and misty. 
So it was not strange that presently he thought 
he heard a deeper roaring in the shell than 
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WILLIE’S VISIT TO ELFIN GROTTO. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


ever before, until he caught these words plain- 
ly: “ Nevermore! nevermore!” sighed a sweet 
voice in Willie’s ear. He started nervously, 
and then listened again. 


“O, nevermore! alas, nevermore! 
Shall the pebbly beach, or coral floor, 
Know of the fate of the roseate shell 
Compelled on the dismal land to dwell. 


“O, nevermore! alas, nevermore! 
Shall the loving wave enclasp me o’er. 
But far away from my own dear sea, 
Still will I whisper and talk of thee.” 


Wild with wonder and delight, Willie laid 
the shell down, and watched it eagerly. Again 
came the low, soft voice: 

“O, nevermore! alas, nevermore! 

To visit my own wave-haunted shore! 
O mortal child, have pity on me, 
And bear me back to my native sea!” 


Not a word could Willie speak for astonish- 
ment, when he saw a soft light, like a far-away 
taper, or the evening star trembling impa- 
tiently behind its veil of mist, waiting for the 
retiring sun, gathering about the rosy lip of 
the shell. Very slowly the light brightened, 
brightened, and rolled together into a single 
drop of diamond lustre, deepening the polished 
pink tinge of the shell into a vivid carmine. 
And then—will you believe it? Willie could 
hardly credit his own eyesight—the solid coil 
of shell grew soft and pliant, and began to 
unroll, while, in a twinkling, down slid from it 
a tiny ladder, made of nice strong seaweed, 
and descending upon it, forth from the shell 
where she had lain secreted, but, according to 
the slander against her sex, unable to keep 
silence, even in her secrecy, came the myste- 
rious being whose murmurs had puzzied Wil- 
lie so every time he held the shell to his ear. 

A tiny, wee bit of a thing was this sea elf, 

with eyes as bright as southern stars reflected 
in tropic seas, and dressed in a sea-green robe, 
wavy and changeable as the yeasty billows 
that break away from the bows of a ship under 
full sail. In her golden tresses—(not a sign of 
green was there in their exquisite hue)— 
glistened many a milk-white pearl, and on her 
arms were entwined bands of pear! and coral, 
while a large branch of red coral was held in 
her hand, as a sort of wand. 
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She made a quick little bow to the half- 
frightened Willie, and shrank away in horror 
from the fire, as far as she could without re- 
moving her moist white foot from the shell, 
and sang again: 


“O mortal child, have pity on me, 
And bear me back to my native sea!” 


The pleading glance of her wave-blue eye 
dispersed Willie’s alarm; he said, boldly, 
“ What do you want of me?” 

“O, bear me back to my native sea!” said 
the murmuring voice, distinctly. And from 
the shell came a musical refrain, echoing her 
words, and the drop of light sparkled with a 
resplendent gleam, casting a new brightness 
over the tiny elf, over milky pearl, and bright- 
hued coral, and shimmering emerald robe, till 
little Willie’s eyes were dazzled with the 
charming yision, and he cried out, earnestly: 

“Yes, I will carry you to the sea.” 

Then the sprite bowed joyously, waved her 
hand gratefully, and the white, twinkling feet 
glided up the ladder and disappeared. The 
shell closed, and lay on the carpet quiet and 
still, as if nothing had happened. 

Then Willie, without a word to his mother 
—he thought excusingly he would tell the 
strange story over to her, immediately on his 
return—wrapped himself in his warm over- 
coat and furred cap, and with the shell in his 
hand, unmindful of the thick shower of starry 
snow, or the dimness of night, took his way 
toward the beach; for his mother’s house was 
on the outskirts of the seaport from which 
his father’s voyages were made, and but a 
short distance from the water. As he groped 
along, the clouds overhead seemed to break 
away, the snow-flakes fell more slowly, and 
presently ceased altogether, while the misty 
darkness cleared away from the space of sky 

before him, and the moon’s shining face looked 
out cheerfully, just as he reached the shore. 

Noisily and caressingly, the great foam- 

capped waves came drifting in upon the beach, 
where the new-fallen snow lay in soft, white 
ridges, soon melted away, as wave after wave 
came dashing over it. Behind him, the dark 
outlines of the trees and houses loomed up 
against the sky, and, a little beyond, sparkled 
through the clearing atmosphere the myriad 
lights of the town. A pretty scene it was, but 
Willie gave only a hasty glance around him, 
while he laid the shell carefully upon the sand, 
where the waves could break over it in airy 
bubbles. 


Once again came the mysterious glow, and 


so brightly that the town lights looked wan 
and dim. Again rose the low refrain of 
music. This time the words were changed, 
and as the ladder of seaweed touched the 
pebbly ground, the elfin lady bounded down 
like a bubble of the wave, singing, in gleeful 
delight: 

“O, evermore! O, evermore! 

Leave I the cold and dismal shore. 

Home of my heart, the deep, green sea, 

Hither I come to dwell with thee! 


“ Mortal, say what the spell shall be 
Elfin grants from the deep green sea, 
To hands that bore the pearly shell 
In native wave once more to dwell.” 


“Take me with you, to see your beautiful 
coral grottos under the sea a little while, and 
then bring me safely back to my mother,” 
cried Willie, eagerly. 

She nodded, smiling gayly, and waved her 
coral branch over the water, as it came bub- 
bling about her, seeming to warm herself in 
it, as we do in the sunshine. And out from 
the foam came a tribe of tiny things, speeding 
along far more swiftly than the rarest Arabian 
steed. Willie could not tell whether wings 
or fins propelled them, so rapid were their 
movements, but they were harnessed together 
with what he, at first, thought to be gold and 
purple and crimson ribbons, but soon discov- 
ered, on closer inspection, that they were del- 
icate fibres of the exquisite sea moss. These 
the elfin attached to her shell, which rolled 
out into the cunningest chariot imaginable, 
and raising her sea-green scarf for a sail, she 
motioned Willie to take a seat beside her. 
He wondered how that would be possible, 
since his single hand could hide chariot, driver 
and all from view. Nevertheless, with a 
strangeness belonging to dreams, where we 
often accomplish impossible things, knowing, 
through all our sleep, that we must be dream- 
ing to succeed so, he found himself very com- 
fortably settled beside her, dashing along 
through the roaring, foaming waters, without 
the least inconvenience, or feeling the moisture 

of a'single drop. 

Such wonderful sights as he saw! But 
most of his attention was absorbed by the 
wild little elf at his side, who could scarcely 
contain her joy at sailing once more upon the 
water. How she danced, and laughed, and 
sang! until, growing more sedate, and re- 
membering, perhaps, her promise to Willie, 
she motioned her nimble steeds to go down- 
ward, and while Willie held his breath with 
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fear and horror, they began to sink down— 
down—down—it seemed to him they would 
never stop, for the rushing noise in his ears 
deafened the gay shout of the little elfin 
driver, and frightened him exceedingly. But, 
at length, they gained the beautiful land be- 
neath, and then Willie forgot everything else 
but his wondering admiration. Such acharm- 
ing grotto as she had led him to! The arched 
walls were carved of the finest coral, set 
thickly with gleaming gems, and flowers, more 
delicate and rare than anything the earth ever 
produced, were garlanded here and there, 
while a whole company of just such pretty 
little creatures as his companion were busy 
at work, brightening the crystal floor, and 
sweeping off the glittering golden sands, and 


. some skillfully weaving new wreaths of flowers 


before tiny mirrors, that obedient genii held 
before them, while moored all around to 
quaint pillars of coral, by gay links of moss, 
were charming chariots of shell, waiting for 
their busy little owners. When Elfin arrived, 
they crowded around her in delighted surprise. 

“We feared you were lost, dear sister,” said 
they; “and had engaged our friend Swordfish 
to take a voyage landward, and see what he 
could hear of you. Pray tell us your adven- 
tures !” 

“By-and-by,” answered she; “it makes me 
shiver now to remember the horrible place 
that dismal land was. I thought! must have 
perished for the cold and stillness. Why, 
there’s not a single wave to rock you to sleep! 
But why are you all so busy? Is there any 
new festival ?” 

“O, we forgot,” chimed in their silvery 
voices. “Great Neptune holds a levee to- 
night, and we are all commanded to be there. 
It seems his majesty was very angry with one 
of his subjects, Giant Whale, for demolishing 
4 new grotto of crystal he had just completed; 
and called him to account. He pleaded, in 
extenuation, the cruel treatment he had re- 
ceived from those strange men that live in the 
flying, white-winged houses, which made him 
wild with pain, and unconscious of the injury 
he was doing, and showed a fearful wound 
from their harpoon, as proof of the truth of 
his story. So the wrath of Neptune was 
tarned against the white-winged house. He 
called up his servants, and such a terrific storm 
as there was up there at the surface! We felt 
the commotion down here. The winds roared 
and shrieked, the waves rose, and almost 
buried her white wings, and the great ship 
pitched and tumbled about like an egg-shell. 
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But—will you believe it?—despite his maj- 
esty’s power, when morning dawned there 
was the ship, floating safely along, as bravely 
as before. His majesty was very angry, and 
sent for his wisest oracle, to show him what 
power had prevented his spells from succeed- 
ing. To-night it is to be explained. So you 
have come just in time to witness it. You 
must hurry, for it is near the time. The moon 
shines down here upon us, which is the hour 
fixed upon for the spell of the oracle.” 

His elfin friend motioned to Willie to keep 
silence, and take a seat beside her, while she 
wove a wreath for her golden locks, and made 
a veil of moss to hide him in the chariot from 
her sharp-eyed kinsfolk. When all was ready, 
the shell chariots and their tiny drivers set 
out for the great reception hall of Neptune. 

If Willie had thought elfin grotto charming, 
words would not describe his admiration for 
the great.palace hall they entered. The daz- 
zling lights, the crystal floors, the jewelled 
arches and gorgeous flowers quite amazed 
him; but he had only time to glance at them 
hastily, for his attention was entirely absorbed 
by the sight of Neptune, on his great throne 
of coral and ivory, his majestic trident in his 
mighty hand, and his piercing eye fixed earn- 
estly upon the oracle, whose incantation had 
commenced when Willie and his friend 
arrived. 

One spot in the hall, where stood a dark 
green arch way, was dark and dim with a cloud 
of smoke. Before it stood the oracle, and 
there every eye was turned. Presently, with 
a roaring noise, like the sound of the most 
tempestuous waves, the cloud rolled away like 
a scroll, leaving a picture to view, so lifelike 
Willie almost rushed toward it, in delight. 
There, on the calm, dark waters, with the 
magic light of the full moon shining down 
upon it, turning every snowy sail into silvery 
sheen, rode proudly and securely a noble ship, 
So perfect it was, every single rope and spar 
stood out distinct and lifelike, and on the 
deck, with his eyes fixed on the moon, Willie 
recognized his own dear father’s gallant form, 
his speaking trumpet dropping idly from his 
hand, and on his face an expression that 
showed, better than words could have done, 
his thoughts were far away, at home with his 
wife and child. 

“Yes,” said Neptune, shortly and sternly; 
“that is the ship I would have brought hither 
to bleach on our coral reefs. Now show me 
the power that has been at work to thwart 
the efforts of my servants.” 
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The clouds gathered, and rolled before the 
picture, and again there was dimness and 
darkness about the weed-wreathed archway. 
Then came a low, sweet strain of music, such 
as the stars might sing in their silent watch 
above. Slowly, very slowly it seemed to all 
the eyes strained forward to catch the first 
glimpse of the coming picture, the cloud dis- 
persed, and the clear voice of the oracle 
repeated : 

“Behold, your majesty, the power that has 
frustrated your design.” 

Willie leaned forward, from behind his mossy 
screen, gazing as eagerly as the wondering 
elves. Ah! what a familiar scene came up 
before him! There, in her quiet chamber, 
beneath the mild light of her single lamp, her 


snowy drapery falling around her, was his . 


mother’s kneeling figure. Never before had 
the sea elves seen such serene light, in eyes so 
pure and holy. Never such clasping hands so 
pearly and beautiful, contrasting” with the 
loose waves of dark brown hair hanging around 
her graceful shoulders. Never so sweet and 
angelic a smile as wreathed those prayerful 
lips. No wonder a murmur of admiration ran 
round the hall of Neptune. Accustomed 
sight as it had been, never before had little 
Willie realized how precious and holy it was. 

King Neptune’s trident had fallen from his 
‘hand, and his sea-green locks were bowed 
upon his breast. “It is enough,” he mur- 
mMured, hoarsely. “No power of mine can 
avail, where there is prayer like that to pro- 
tect the ship. My fiercest storms are vain 
indeed !” 


And thou wilt come! 


Very proud and happy, Willie !e:ned for. 
ward to see more plainly, and, in doing so, 
down fell the mossy veil, exposing him t. the 
gaze of the whole company. A cry of astun. 
ishment went up from the elves around jim, 
He tried to hide himself within the chariot, 
but it shrivelled smaller and smaller, refusing 
to cover him. In the distress and perplexity 
of the moment, he uttered a cry of alarm, and 
opening his eyes, where should he find him- 
self but lying stiff and bewildered before the 
parlor grate, a painful throbbing in his cheek, 
where it had lain upon the hard shell, with 
the pretty engraving of Undine erushed and 
crumpled in his damp, clenched hand? Tum- 
ing around, in the bewildered manner of one 
just waking from so vivid a vision it seems 


impossible to believe it only a dream, he saw . 


his mother sitting at the table, with his 
father’s likeness in her hand, and that weary, 
wistful sadness he so often saw there, in her 
eyes. 

He sprang to her side, and wound his arms 
around her neek, whispering, as his cheek laid 
lovingly ag.inst hers, “ Don’t grieve for father, 
mother dear. He is safe, and great Neptune 
says it is your prayers, my own good mother, 
that keep him so.” 

Then he related his strange dream about 
the shell; and who wonders she wiped 
away the tears, and kissed fondly the hand- 
some, boyish face, so like that of the gallant 
captain, who, that very moment, was pacing 
to and fro upon his moonlit deek afar on the 
distant ocean, dreaming as fondly of them? 


AND THOU WILT COME! 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


Thou wilt come, O, love of mine, 
And beside thee I shall knee! : 
Look into thy face again, 
And with wondrous joy shall feel 


Loving hearts brook not delay! 


Then my long-lost heart shall find 
Its sweet, restful home once more; 
Quaff the wondrous balm of joy 
That can heal each ache and sore. 
O, the glory of thine eyes, 
Looking deep into mine own! 
O, the bliss my head to lean 
‘Where my heart has built its throne! 


Hours will link their moments sweet— 
Pearls and rubies strung together 
On love’s chain of shining gold— 
Into weeks of sunny weather, 
While we roam life’s field of flowers, 
Cull a wealth of summer blooms; 
No hearts happier than ours, 
That joy’s glittering sun fumes! 
Then haste thee hither, darling mine, 
To the heart that waits for thee! 
Eyes will sparkle when you come, 
Lips will tremble joyously 
With a great excess of love; - 
_ Then all the dark and lonely hours 
Shall flee away forevermore, 
All our paths grow up with flowers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue British steamship Bermuda was sig- 
nalled at Partridge Island, and immediately 
the loyal authorities of St. John ordered a 
salute of fifty guns, to welcome the messenger 
from the mother country. It was answered 
by the steamer, as she came into the river, 
and immediately, from all parts of the city,.a 
heterogeneous crowd came pouring on to the 
wharf. A St. John crowd is a study in itself 
—especially a wharf crowd. It runs the whole 


_gamut of the social scale, from officers of the 


crown to the dirtiest and frowsiest of news- 


boys; and I venture to assert, that in no part 


of the civilized globe can there be found a 
dirtier, raggeder, noisier or more impertinent 


set of juveniles than swarms in every street 


-and by-way of that otherwise pleasant city. 
The Bermuda steamed leisurely up the har- 
bor, her promenade decks crowded with eager 
passengers, most of whom saw, for the first 
time, the fine harbor and beautiful twin.city. 
On shore, old men stood with uncovered 
heads, looking wistfully, with dim and bleared 
eyes, to the ship, whose happy lot it.had been 
to lie off the white cliffs of dear old England, 
and whose presence seemed to bring to them 
again the scent and bloom of their native 
heather. In the denser crowd, there were 
anxious merchants, in expectation of consign- 
ments; gentlemanly loafers, called, in consid- 
tration of their irreproachable broadcloth and 
fine linen, gentlemen of leisure; this, in dis- 
tinction to the common loafers, who gloried 
In red shirts, flashy vests, and trowsers tucked 
into their boots, and coats out at the elbows, 
with terribly frayed cuffs and greasy collars, 
and who stared at you with exquisite imper- 
tinence, and whose breath—if you were so 
unfortunate as.to take it, bore the delectable 
aroma of onions, codfish, cheap whiskey and 
cheaper cigars, all combined in one delightful 
whole. Then there was an indefinite number 
of the afore-mentioned juvenile tatterdemal- 
ions, thrown in, like a handful of small change, 
and a liberal sprinkling of dogs, of all shapes 
and sizes, from those abominable little rat 
terriers to the most magnificent of Newfound- 
lands. Here and there a lawyer's clerk, with 
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his hair parted in the middle,.and combed 
behind his ears, giving him a charmingly 


honest and sanctimonious ‘look, laid in wait 
for unwary flies. Brisk officials elbowed their 


way about, and all was bustle and confusion 


-as the Bermuda was made fast to theiwharf, 


and the passengers were meking hurried 


_preparations.to eome on shore. 


Some few had friends who had jsent for 


them, and came joyfully on board to greet 


them, while a few others returned to the home 
of their adoption after a reverent pilgrimage 


to their fatherland. But the majority was 
‘made up of officials, merchants and soldiers; 


the scarlet coats of the latter giving brightness 
and picturesqueness to the scene. 

Standing haughtily apart from the crowd, 
and waiting till it had comparatively subsided 
—watching it with a cool, indifferent air, that 
belied thie excitement that flashed in the great 
black eyes—a lady leaned against the railway, 
and took in, with one swift, comprehensive 
glance, bay, and city, and distant wood- 
crowned hills, lifting their emerald cones to 
heaven. A look of satisfaction settled on her 
face—a very beautiful face, too, with its luxu- 
riant bands of purple-black hair, ite marvellous 
black eyes, that could dream or flash, dazzle 
or bewilder, as their fair owner willed. She 
had one of those clear, creamy complexions 
that have rarely a tint of coloring; but nature 
had made an exception in her favor, and an 
exquisite dash of crimson matched cheek and 
lip. 

She came slowly down the plank, appar- 
ently unconscious of half a score of hackmen, 
who were erying, “ Union,” “ Waverley,” “Aris- 
took,” “ Have .a hack, mum®” in the most 
beseeching and pathetic of tenes. Having 
gained the wharf, and a comfortable standing- 
place a little apart, she beekoned to one of the 
hackmen, and said, in a low, even voice, which 
betrayed no hint of the suppressed excitement 
that sent the blood in such a mad gallop 
through her veins: 

“You will take me to Lindenwold, if yeu 
please. Here ere my checks. I will wait here 
while you get my trunks; there are two of 
them.” 
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“Yes, my lady. Bunt hadn’t your ladyship 
better get in the carriage ?” said the obsequious 
Jehu, lifting his hat. 

“No, I prefer waiting here. Is it far?” 

“Just at the head of the wharf. If your 
ladyship will follow me a moment, I—” 

“Pshaw! How very stupid!” she muttered, 
under her breath, yet secretly pleased at the 
servile air of the driver, and the readiness 
with which he accorded her the title of lady- 
ship. If only others were as ready to admit 
her claim! And with a secret determination 
that they should, she added, aloud: 

“Did I not say I would wait here? Is it 
far to Lindenwold ?” 

“0,1 beg your ladyship’s pardon!” cried 
the perturbed driver, nervously fingering his 
hat-band, and casting a contemptuous glance 
upon Timmy Bryne, who had just driven 
away with two pretty, fair-haired English 
girls, who had asked to be set down at the 
cheapest respectable inn in the city. Poor 
young things! Timmy Bryne pitied them 
from the depths of his warm Irish heart, 
though he did not know that they had ex- 
pended their last pound in passage-money, 
because they could not endure the familiar 
place after all the dear, familiar faces ‘had 
faded from their yearning sight, although he 
intuitively guessed something of it from the 
simple mourning they wore. And so he wait- 
ed on them as cavalierly, and with a great 
deal more heartfelt pleasure, than if they had 
asked for Lindenwold, or even the governor of 
the provinee. John English was welcome to 
his “lady,” who stood there with her skirts 
drawn carefully back from contact with com- 
mon people. 

In the meantime, Jehu had so far recovered 

his senses as to inform the lady that it was 

“a trifle better nor a mile outside the city.” 

The trunks once securely strapped behind, 

and the lady as securely buttoned inside, 

“Richard was himself again,” and I doubt if 

there was a happier or prouder fellow in the 

colonies than John English, as he drove up 

Prince William street, and out by King 

Square, and turned his horses’ heads in the 

direction of Lindenwold. 


CHAPTER IL 


Tne slant rays of a June sun burnished the 
windows and quaint gables of Lindenwold, 
and, falling through the tangled thicket of 
sweet-brier and woodbine, lay like a fold of 
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amber satin across the stiff, high-backed 
chairs, and the curiously-carved escritoire, its 
silver knobs wrapped carefully in faded green 
baize. 
_ There was a fresh, sweet smell in the house, 
and a huge pile of feather-beds, mattresses, 
comforters, coats, cloaks and dresses—of the 
queerest and most antiquated fashion—all ly- 
ing in one promiscuous heap, revealed the fact 
that it had been one of Mrs. Wallace’s grand 
“airing days.” For, though the “ great house,” 
as it was called, in distinction from the hum- 
bler cottage of the Wallaces, was, and had 
been for five years untenanted, still Mrs. Wal- 
lace had set times and seasons in which she 
religiously swept and garnished and aired 
everything in and about the house. The piles 
of dainty linen were spread on the lawn to 
bleach, and then duly folded away again, with 
lavender and rose-leaves, to await another 
resurrection. For it was a very prominent 
article in Mrs. Wallace’s creed, that some day 
an heir would conic to Lindenwold, and claim 
his own. And so she kept her lamps trimmed 
and burning, though terribly ridiculed by her 
husband, for what he called her “ whimsies.” 

More than forty years before, Sir Thomas 
Livingston came to New Brunswick, with 
his two motherless boys, Frederic and Clar- 
ence. His tenderly-loved wife had fallen a 
victim to a malignant fever, and her sudden 
death so completely prostrated and unnerved 
him, that his physician insisted upon an im- 
mediate change of scene and climate. Having 
some warm personal friends among the officers 
of the crown in the provinces, he at length 
decided to make the voyage, and, if pleased 
with the country, to make it his permanent 
residence. That he had been thus pleased, 
the beautiful and picturesque villa of Linden- 
wold bore witness, which was named in re- 
membrance of his mother, whose maiden 
name it was. 

Sir Thomas had never married again, but 
had sent at once to England for Mary Irvin— 
who had been the devoted and faithful nurse 
of his boys from their infancy—and she, with 
her husband and infant daughter, arrived in 
St. John in a little less than two years from 
the arrival of Sir Thomas. She was at once 
installed as chief housekeeper, and though 
Sir Thomas was very exclusive and aristo- 
cratic, and drew the line between man and 
master with punctilious strictness, yet it was 
talked openly among the other servants, that 
Mary Irvin was treated more like a favored 
friend than a servant, and the little Mary— 
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now Mrs. Wallace—grew up almost as a child 
of Lue house, 

And through all the sad changes, and even 
through the long years of desolation, her 
heart had been true to its first love—dear old 
Lindenwold. And though thoroughly de- 
yoted to her husband, and nearly idolizing 
her little sixteen year old Annie, to say noth- 
ing of the worshipful pride with which she 
regarded her foster son, Arthur St. Orme, yet 
there was one secret chamber in her heart 
where no other love ever entered; where, 
shrined like some calendared saint, dwelt the 
loves and memories, the fortunes and inter- 
ests, of all that pertained to Lindenwold. 
She did not expect her husband or Arthur to 
share her feelings; but she had conscien- 
tiously instilled her sentiments into the mind 
of Annie, and with such success that Linden- 
wold seemed to her imaginative fancy a sort 
of Mecca—a sacred shrine, to be reverently 
kept and guarded. 

All day long Annie’s happy voice had rung 
through the silent house, and now, sobered 
and saddened—for it always gave her a 
strange feeling of sadness and regret to leave 
Lindenwold—she stood folding away the 


quaint brocade dresses, the dainty workman- _ 


ship of the fair fingers of the beautiful Lady 
Alice, whose portrait hung beside her hus- 
band’s, Sir Frederic’s, in the long drawing- 
room. It was a very lovely face, with soft, 
fair curls shading the snowy forehead. Annie 
loved to dream over the picture, and recall 
every little incident connected with its lovely 
original which she could remember, or which 
her mother had told her. 

“Don’t stop to dream, child; it’s nigh sup- 
per-time, and I am tired most to death. I do 
hope Arthur will come over time enough to 
take these beds up stairs,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wallace, stopping a moment to wipe the per- 
spiration from her round, ruddy face, 

“O mother!” suddenly exclaimed Annie, 
holding aside the long, heavy tendrils of fra- 
grant honeysuckle that swept the window, 
“there has somebody come to Lindenwold. 
A lady, and alone. O mother, mother, what 
can it mean? Yes, the hackman is coming 
round to the north wing. Do go to the door, 
mother, quick !” 

Nearly as perturbed and excited as her 
daughter, Mrs. Wallace hastily laid aside her 
long check apron, unrolled her sleeves with a 
swift, dexterous movement, and smoothing 
down her hair as she went, met the hackman 


on the step. 
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“Evenin’, Mrs. Wallace,” he said, brusque 
ly, with a ludicrous assumption of impor- 
tance. “A lady for Lindenwold—Miss Olive 
Livingston—just arrived in her majesty’s 
steamship, Bermuda. Shall I bring her round 
here, or up to the main entrance ?” 

“Dear me! I don’t know, I’m sure,” cried 
the flustered woman. “ It'll never do to bring 
her round here, for it’s airing day, and every- 
thing is in heaps; but the key is rusted in the 
lock of the hall door, and I couldn’t turn it to 
save my soul.” 

“Perhaps her ladyship had better return to 
England,” he suggested, sarcastically. 

“O dear, no; but whatever shall I do?” 
cried the perplexed woman; when, to her 


* great relief, she espied Arthur sauntering leis- 


urely up the drive. “He'll know just what 
to do, and how to do it; he always does. 
Nothing ever flustrates him,” she said, bright- 
ening. But to her unspeakable horror, she 
saw him go toward the carriage, and after a 
moment’s parley, assist a lady to alight, and 
come with her directly toward the north 


Annie still stood by the window, one little 
hand holding nervously to the honeysuckles, 
crushing their fragrant petals in her uncon- 
scious absorption. The swift color came and 
went in her pure cheek, and the violet eyes 
darkened to dusky purple, as she watched 
Arthur and the unknown lady nearing the 
house. She took in at a glance the marvel- 
lous beauty of the lady, and the infinite grace 
and dignity of her every movement. 

“It is the heiress of Lindenwold,” she said, 
softly, under her breath. “I always knew 
she would come—and she is so beautiful!” 
And then a strange thought flitted through 
her brain; a thought that sent the blood 
back in chill, heavy waves to her heart. But 
she smiled hopefully an instant after, when 
she remembered their difference in rank, but 
she could not help admitting that they look- 
ed exceedingly well-mated—Arthur looking 
every inch as noble as his companion. The 
clear, silvery tones of the lady aroused her 
from her absorption, and she had only time 
to slide timidly to a seat before she entered. 

The great black eyes took in the entire con- 
tents of the room at one single, swift glance; 
from the elaborately-carved wainscoting and 
heavy sideboards, to the stiff brocade dresses 
that Annie had unconsciously let fall in the 
middle of the floor. 

It was a striking group that the dull red 
light of the setting sun streamed in upon in 
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the old dining-room of Lindenwold. Mrs. 
Wallace, flushed and abashed, making: vigor- 
ous efforts to shut two refractory feather beds 


into a closet, which suddenly swelled up and. 


grew plethoric with indignation at the out- 
rage; Annie, shrinking: like some shy wild 
rose into the depths of a faded green damask 
fauteuil; John English, waiting, hat in hand, 
to inquire “if her ladyship had any further 
orders ;” Miss Livingston, cool, self-possessed 
and gracious; and Arthur St. Orme, superbly 
indifferent, yet with a look of quiet amuse- 
ment hovering about his mouth, and soften- 
ing its accustomed gravity. 

The trunks were brought in, the hackman 
paid and discharged, and then, as she stood 
by the long table drawing off her gloves, Miss 
Livingston said, a little smile of quiet satis- 
faction lighting up her face: 

“You weren’texpecting me, Mrs. Wallace ?” 

“Well, yes--that is; I was expecting some 
one would come, sometime. I didn’t exactly 
know it would be you.” 

“Of course not. Which is very reasonable, 
considering you did not know until fifteen 
minutes ago that there was any such person.” 

“How should I, miss,’ Mrs. Wallace re- 
plied, a little nettled at the thought that she 
was being ridiculed, “when I never saw you 
here, or'ever heard so much as your name 
alluded to by the family ?” 

“To be sure. You see poor papa was the 
younger son—a great deal younger than 
Uncle Thomas—and he and Uncle Thomas 
were not always on the best of terms. Sir 
Thomas had all the wealth, title and honors 
of the family, and papa had nothing. It bred 
hard feelings, very naturally.” 

“You are John Livingston’s daughter 
then? I have heard my mother, who was 
nurse in Sir Thomas’s family before he left 
England, speak of him-and no good either,” 
she added, mentally. 

“You remember Sir Thomas, of course?” 

“O yes—he has been dead but twenty-five 
years. I was fifteen years old, and it was the 
first grief of my life. I loved him very dearly, 
for I had grown up at Lindenwold, and he 
had been very kind to me.” And Mrs, 
Wallace’s voice trembled, as she turned away 
to the window. 

“You must tell me all about them some- 
time. I know so little about any of my rela- 
tives, and I am so utterly alone in the world, 
that to find any one who has known and 
loved them, seems like finding a friend in- 
deed.” And the sweet voice grew tender and 


pose, before I can take possession.” 


tremulous, and a soft light crept into the 
beautiful eyes, veiling their brilliancy in a 
humid tenderness. 

Mrs. Wallace was captivated at once by 
this little speech, and while she made copious 
excuses for the disorder in which she had 
found the place, managed to lead her through 
the broad hall, and up the long stairway, to a 
pretty, elegant chamber, directly over the 
main entrance; and jutting out something in 
the form of a bay window; between the north 
and south wings’ Here everything was in 
exquisite order. The’ furniture was modern, 
and the carpet was fresh, and the counter- 
pane, whose’ heavy fringe swept the floor, was 

White as the daisies that blossomed in the 
garden below. There was a fresh wreath of 
white roses and scarlet honeysuckle on the 
little toilet table, and round a’ small, oval 
frame, from which looked out a fair, girlish 
face, with loose, wavy curls, and the bluest of 
blue eyes. 

“This was Lady Alice’s room,” Mrs. Wal- 
lace explained, “and that is her picture. It 
was here she came a happy bride, and from 
here her pure spirit went to be the bride of 
Heaven.” 

A slight shiver ran over Miss Livingston, 
but the voice was very firm and even that 
asked, “And who, pray, was the Lady Alice?” 

“Why, Sir Frederic’s—your cousin’s—wife, 
to be sure. It is but five years since she died. 
She outlived all the rest, and she just grieved 
herself to death, like a lost child.” 

“ They are all dead ?” 

“Yes, all. It always seemed a pity that 
neither Sir Frederic nor Clarence should have 
had any children to inherit such a fine prop- 
erty. But I am very glad you have come, 
miss, for you area Livingston. I knew that 
at the first glance. You have the Livingston 
eyes and hair, and your features, though more 
feminine, are almost the exact counterpart of 
Sir Thomas’s, as I remember him. But it 
seems a pity that the Livingston name should 
die out. If you had only been a boy, or bet- 
ter still, had had a ‘brother to share it with 
you, and perpetuate the name.” 

A strange, inexplicable expression crossed 
Olive Livingston’s face. Mrs. Wallace thought 
it the bitterness of regret—perhaps it was! 

“You will have to stop at the cottage until 
affairs can be arranged, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I presume so. I shall have to see 
my cousin’s lawyer, or whoever has charge of 
the property, and establish my claim, I sup- 
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“T think likely. Arthur will tell you what 
to do; he is an attorney himself. But you 
are too tired to talk any more, and I am go- 
ing to take you down to the cottage at once, 
and after a nice supper, and a good night’s 
sleep, you will feel more like attending to 
business.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Back and forth in the pale moonlight, with © 


folded arms and bowed head, paced Arthur 
St. Orme. At his right rose in wild, irregu- 
lar peaks a long range of fir-crowned hills, 
with huge gray boulders seaming them like 
scars; at his left lay the sleeping city, its 
dimly-outlined spires gleaming like phantom 
fingers through the dim distances; while just 
beyond, flashing and glowing like molten sil- 
ver, the beautiful river swept away to ‘the 
bay. 

But Arthur St. Orme did not look once on 
this magnificent panorama, or if he did, it was 
with eyes that saw not; for he started ner- 
vously when a little hand was laid lightly on 
his arm, and a sweet, eager voice said, 
tremblingly : 

“Why don’t you come in, Arthur? It’s 
pact eleven o’clock, and the dew is heavy and 
chill.” 

“My precious little mentor,” he said, ten- 
derly, imprisoning the hand that rested on 
his arm, and holding it in both of his, “ isn’t 
it eleven o’clock for you as well as me? And 
isn’t the dew as damp and chill for velvet 
slippers and flimsy muslins—” touching her 
light summer robe— as it is for calf-skin and 
cassimere ?” 

“But, Arthur, I just this minute came out, 
and you have been here full two hours.” 

“ How do you know, little hour-glass ?” 

“I—I have been looking out. I thought 
something troubled you, Arthur.” 

“And so you came out here through this 
wet grass, for which I am going to punish 
you.” And he caught her lightly in his arms, 
and bore ‘her up the long, sloping lawn to the 
cottage. “ Now go into the house, little one, 
or your eyes will be .completely eclipsed to- 
morrow by their pretty sisters—those wood- 
violets I showed you yesterday.” 

A look of annoyance crossed her face; 
something troubled him, and he wished to 
put her off, like a petted child, with sweet 
words. Suddenly a thought crossed her mind 
like a swift pain. If she had been older and 


more experienced, she might have folded the 
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pain away in silence; as it was, she said, 
sharply: 

“Or by a more brilliant pair, with rarer 
séttings.” And wrenching herself from his 
grasp, she turned to go in. 

He caught her hand and drew her back. 

“You mean Miss Livingston, Annie? And 
you think that it is her bright eyes that are 
spoiling my sleep? Is that it, pet?” 

She did not answer; she only struggled to 
get away. 

“Annie, can you not trust me?” he said, 
gravely. “And yet I freely admit that if Miss 
Olive Livingston had not come, I should 
have been asleep long ago.” 

The little figure in his arms struggled with 
renewed energy to get away, but he held her 
fast. 

“Hear my explanations, Annie—if expla- 
nation so vague a feeling can be called. 
There is something about Miss Livingston 
that awakens some old memory—faint, and 
vague, and intangible as a dream, but still a 
memory. Sometime, a great while ago, I 
have seen a face like hers. She is very hand- 
some, perhaps—I think she is; but that is 
not what attracts me. In her face there is a 
sort of subtle fascination, which holds me like 
an enchanted spell; and the strangest of it is, 
it seems a thing totally distinct from the 
present, and even from her, personally. I 
don’t know—” and he stopped in sudden per- 
plexity—* I can’t explain it, Annie, after all. 
But whatever it is, little one, don’t ‘you ever 
doubt or distrust me again. Ever since your 
father rescued me at the peril of his own life, 
when our own vessel went to pieces on those 
terrible Murr Ledges, though I was but a boy 
of eight years and you scarcely two, I have 
loved you with all the warmth and tenderness 
of an orphaned and lonely heart. Do you 
think the fair face of this, haughty English- 
woman can make me forget, in a single night, 
the love whose sweet growth has brightened 
all these happy years? Don’t ever let such 
fancies into your pretty head again. And 
now, by way of penalty, you are to kiss me 
twice on the lips, and then go immediately to 
bed.” 

There was a little struggle, a little low, 
sweet laughter, and the penalty was paid; 
and two little slippered feet flew lightly up 
the stairs, and smiling and blushing, and very 
happy, she crept noiselessly to her couch. 

There was great excitement when it be- 
came known that an heiress had come to 
Lindenwolf. It infected all classes of society 
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its owner necessarily a person of consequence. 
This would have been the case if it had been 
the veriest boor in the kingdom; but when it 
was taken into account that it was a young 
and lovely woman—a very queen of beauty 
and elegance, no wonder that admiration and 
enthusiasm ran wild. Newsboys stood at the 
street corners when her carriage rolled by, 
and stared with mouths agape, and for once 
forgot to cry their wares. John English was 
a lion among his brother whips; for had he 
not had the honor of first conveying the 
heiress to Lindenwold? and when one day, 
in passing, she recognized him by a gracious 
inclination of her stately head, his delight 
knew no bounds. I doubt if he could have 
held one sixteenth part of a grain more of 
happiness and lived, Even Timmy Bryne 
felt a slight twinge of envy, and was only 
consoled by the thought that his young ladies 
came in the same steamship, and in that way 
reflected, indirectly, a little of the great glory 
on himself. Rectors and pastors of the vari- 
ous churches detected themselves thinking of 
Miss Livingston when they wrote some of 
their most brilliant passages, and wondered if 
she would approve, if by the “ dispensation of 
Providence” she was led to their particular 
fold. There was a great deal of fine writing 
and aesthetic sentiment which owed its in- 
spiration to Miss Livingston, but which was 
attributed to divine afflatus. And when at 
last the die was cast by Miss Livingston’s 
taking a slip in St. James’s, Rev. Paul Wayne 
Russel pastor, there was a little flutter of 
indignation and wounded pride in more than 
one clerical bosom; and some so far forgot 
their Christian character, as to assert that 
the fact that Mr. Russel was fine-looking and 
unmarried had influenced the lady’s decision. 
But they were far from right; for the 
Providence which they had each importuned 
in his own especial favor, had much more to 
do with it than they supposed. And once 
again Timmy Bryne congratulated himself, 
for did not his young ladies—Amy and Alice 
Clair—go to St. James’s likewise ? 
There had been great changes at Linden- 


wold since Miss Livingston came. The house 


and grounds had been thoroughly renovated 
and modernized. <A great deal of ancient and 
cumbersome furniture had been stored in the 
north gable, and its place filled with more 
modern and stylish articles. The garden, 
which was an overgrown, tangled thicket of 
roses and acacias, was thinned and trimined, 


> 


—for Lindenwold was a large property, and 


and new and rare plants introduced, and the 
marble fountain, which had long fallen into 
disuse, restored to its pristine beauty, and 
over the low verandas the luxuriant vines 
were carefully trained, until Lindenwold 
seemed to have found the wonderful elixir of 
perpetual youth. 

Miss Livingston had rare taste, and with 
the abundant means at her command, no 
wonder the old place grew in beauty and 
attractiveness. Ifshe had thought to expe- 
rience any difficulty in establishing her 
claims to the property she was pleasantly dis- 
appointed. Mr. Vanstone, who had been Sir 
Frederic’s attorney, after the death of his 
father, and who had also conducted all busi- 
ness for the Lady Alice after she became a 
widow, was only too glad to find an heir to 
the estate, to be at all captious or hard to 
convince. And so when Olive Livingston 
laid the family record for several generations 
before him, with her mother’s marriage cer- 
tificate, and took oath to the death of both 
her parents, and to herself as being the sole, 
and only heir, he very readily accepted the 
proofs, and gave into her hands the accumu- 
lated interests of bank-stock and rent-roll, 
and felt a pleasant sensation of relief that the 
property had at last got somebody to take 
care of it. 

A strange fatality seemed to have attended 
all his efforts to discover the heir. Twice he 
had written to England, and each time the 
mail had been lost; once by the burning of 
the steamship, and once by robbery. He had 
advertised extensively in both countries; it 
having been stated to him upon good authority 
that the heir of John Livingston had left 
Liverpool for America twenty-five years be- 
fore. But if such a thing were true—which 
he rather doubted—he had probably never 
reached this continent, as the most careful in- 
quiry had failed to discover him. But the 
appearance of Olive Livingston had set every- 
thing right, and it was with a feeling of the 
most intense satisfaction that he delivered 
over the little deeds to the fair claimant. ~ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. WALLACE stood, regarding with an 
air of pride two mammoth stone jars, filled to 
the brim with the sweetest and goldenest of 
fall butter. She was a marvellous dairy- 
woman, and though Miss Livingston had 
several personal servants at the house, the 
Wallaces still lived at the cottage, and had 
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the general supervision of the estate; that is, 
the agricultural portion of it. 

A shadow fell across the window, and 
aroused her from her pleasant contemplation. 
Looking up she beheld the good-natured face 
of Asa Lowe, Miss Livingston’s lad-of-all- 
work, looking in at the open window, and re- 
garding her with a quizzical simile. 

“Doesn't look fit for the pigs to eat, does 
it?” said Asa, with a tantalizing grin. 

Mrs. Wallace made aim at his head with 
the churn-dasher, but he suddenly “ ducked,” 
and it went straight into a young colony of 
cabbage plants—that were hardly able to hold 
up their heads—scattering Gogh and devasta- 
tion in their ranks. 

“Qdearme! Whatever will William say? 
His beautiful green Savoys that he thought 
so much of, too! Asa Lowe, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” exclaimed the vexed 
woman. 

“TI didn’t do it, Miss Wallace. You can’t 
say I did. If I hadn't dodged you might have 
killed me. What's a cabbage head, compared 
to mine ?” 

“Not much difference, Ill confess,” she 
replied, a smile struggling to her face. 

“They both belong to one genus, but are 
different species, differing principally in their 
habit of growth, and the color of their foliage 
—one being red, and the other green.” 

Asa looked up to where the voice proceeded 
from, as he slowly replied: 

“TI aint a parasite, any way, Miss Annie, 
growing on trunks of old trees.” 

“That’s because you don’t know what's 
nice, It’s delightful up here, and just see! if 
you wont dodge I'll throw you this ‘lady’s 
Sweeting ;’ they are most gone, you see.” 

“ Throw away, but don’t aim at the cabbage 
bed! I've suffered enough already from ‘salt 
and battery.’ Ah, this is nice,” catching the 
apple. “Now, Miss Annie, I shall have to 
trouble you to come down. My mistress sent 
me up here with express orders for your 
mother and yourself to come to Lindenwold 
today. She bade me say that she was at 
leisure, and should esteem it a favor.” 

“Certainly, Asa; tell your mistress we shall 
be pleased to come ;” and Mrs. Wallace hastily 
set about making preparations for her visit to 
the “great house," while Annie came down 
from her perch in. the old gnarled tree that 
shaded the spring, and donned her pretty 
blue barege and white sash, and stood on the, 
porch awaiting her mogber. 


Was vary gracious that day, 
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and took them into the long drawing-room, 
where the family portraits were. She had an 
object in that, however, as presently appear- 
ed. After a little desultory conversation she 
came at once to the subject. 

“You promised me, Mrs. Wallace, when I 
first came here, that sometime you would give 
me the history of my uncle—Sir Thomas’s 
family. I have been so busy I have not found 
opportunity, at least, when I felt like listen- 
ing. But I am in the mood to-day, and if you 
are not needed at home, so that there need be 
no interruptions, it will please me to hear 
what you know concerning them.” 

“ There is nothing to hinder, that I know. 
Mr. Wallace has gone to market with vege- 
tables, and wont be back till night. And 
Arthur,” she added, with a little touch of 
pride in her tones, “is to be admitted to the 
bar to-day.” 

A swift glow of pleasure lighted up the 
haughty face of the lady of Lindenwold. A 
softer flush stained the exquisite cheek, but 
she did not forget to cast a quick, searching 
glance toward the unconscious Annie, who 
stood with folded arms before her favorite 
picture of the Lady Alice. 

“TI congratulate you,” she said, in the 
suavest of voices. “He is not your own son, 
I believe.” 

'*Ono. But I couldn’t love him any better 
if he were; and perhaps he may be some day,” 
with a meaning glance at Annie, whose fair 
cheek instantly suffused with blushes. 

“Ah?” 

It was only a little word, but somehow it 
seemed to contain whole volumes of meaning. 
It struck the sensitive heart of Annie with a 
dead, heavy chill, and even Mrs. Wallace 
noted the peculiar intonation, but she 
continued: 

“It is nigh fifteen years ago that William 
went to the States on some business connect- 
ed with the farm, for Sir Frederic. It was 
late in the season, and the autumn storms 
were unusually severe that year. Their sloop 
was overtaken by a terrible gale on the return 
trip. They were just off Eastport, but the 
height of the gale did not reach them until 
they were off Gannet Rock Light—which 
perhaps you don’t know is intended to warn 
vessels off a very dangerous range of rocks 
and shoals, which extend along the coast for 
some distance. It was a terrible night; I 
never slept a wink, for I was momently ex- 
pecting him, and if it had not been for Annie, 
who was scarce two years old, I should have 
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gone to the city, despite the storm. O Miss 
Livingston! you can never know in what a 
fearful agony of suspense and dread I clasped 
my child to my bosom, expecting she was 
fatherless! As soon as it was light, Sir Fred- 
eric rode into town himself. O, the long 
hours of that dreadful morning! At last I 
could endure it no longer, and as the gale had 
somewhat abated, and the rain almost entirely 
ceased, I wrapped Annie in a thick shawl, and 
taking her in my arms, started for town. I 
had not eaten or slept for twenty-four hours, 
yet I battled with the elements with the 
strength ofa giant. I remember, in a vague 
sort of way, of seeing men blown alohg by the 
wind, occasionally catching at a post, or the 
corner of a building, to take breath, and then 
whirling on again. Presently I saw—for I 
was straining my eyes for some glimpse of it 
—Sir Frederic’s carriage coming down Ger- 
main street. It was a long way off—too far 
to see anything plainly, and the suspense 
just crazed me. I started on a swift run, and 
when they first saw me they thought I was 
an escaped lunatic; and I did look wild and 
haggard enough, I expect. But I looked, and 
saw William sitting on the back seat with Sir 
Frederic, and then—well, then I don’t remem- 
ber anything distinctly, until I found myself 
in Lady Alice’s own chamber, and her sweet 
face bending over me, and her lovely blue 
eyes swimming in tears. William was chafing 
my hands, and he looked just like a ghost 
himself. They said I had fainted, and perhaps 
I did; but it was the first and last time. As 
soon as I was strong enough to sit up and 
look round, I saw a little pale, drenched face 
lying among the'pillows on the lounge—that 
very lounge which is stored away among the 
rubbish in the north gable. The face startled 
me, it looked so weird and ghostly; and I 
pointed to it and tried to speak, but my lips 
were so stiff and cold that they would not 
move. 

“* Tt is only a poor little fellow, Mary, from 
a vessel which was wrecked on the Murr 
Ledges, and every soul on board save him 
lost? I tied a rope round me and made the 
sailors lower me down, and picked him off a 
broken spar, where he was clinging with the 
whole of his tiny strength. He could have 
held out but a few minutes longer. The 
vessel was reeling and pitching awfully, and 
the pilot had as much as he could do to keep 
off the rocks, but I was determined to save 
him, and I did! Are you sorry, Mary? His 
mother was lost, and his father was already 


dead. Can you find room for him in your 
heart ?” 

“As if I could not find room for the whole 
world in my heart, then! And though I was 
very weak, and had to hold on the wall for 
support, I made my way to that lounge, and 
took the little drenched face to my bosom, 
and kissed the little quivering lips, and vowed 
before Heaven that I would be as true a 
mother to this little orphan, as I was to my 
own child. And I think I have kept my vow, 
and I could not well help it, for in every one 
of these years he has been growing more and 
more into my heart, until I say, as I did when 
you first asked me, I love him as if he were 
my own.” 

There were tears in the beautiful eyes of 
the fair lady of Lindenwold, and Mrs. Wallace 
thought she never saw her look so lovely be- 
fore. She never saw her look so again. 

“But I beg your pardon,” Mrs. Wallace ex- 
claimed, suddenly recollecting herself. “I 
have been talking of myself, instead of telling 
you what you desired to know.” 

“There is no pardon needed. I thank you 
for telling me what you have. But I havea 
little curiosity to know about my cousin 
Clarence, Sir Thomas’s youngest son. I have 
never heard you speak of him, and I do not 
find his picture among the family portraits. I 
find his name, with the record of his birth, in 
the old family Bible; and also the record of 
his death, but with neither time nor place 
affixed. What was there about it—or about 
him, rather, that there is such a strange silence 
maintained ?” 

“Well, it was never talked about much at 
the house, but of course I knew about it. It 
was the old story of the younger son, and 
Clarence was very high-spirited, and tre man- 
ifest injustice fretted and galled him terribly. 
He brooded over it until, in a fit of despera- 
tion, he resolved to go to the States, to cut 
loose from all communication with his family, 
and alone and unaided, make or mar his own 
fortunes. 

“This project he was very careful not to 
broach to his father or brother, but he made 
me his confidant. I was a mere child, and he 
made me take the most solemn oaths that I 
would not reveal his purpose, and so the first 
his father knew of it, he had effected his es- 
cape. He was scarcely twenty—a brave, 
fearless, high-spirited, handsome fellow as 
one often sees. He was a true Livingston too 
—you resemble him strangely—while Frederic 
—afterward, upon the death of his father, Sir 
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Frederic—resembled his mother more; and I 
always thought Sir Thomas was more fond of 
him for just that reason. 

“Well, Sir Thomas was dreadfully angry 
when he found Clarence had gone, and I was 
forced to tell what I knew of it. I remember 
now how frightened I was, and how I sobbed 
so I could not speak intelligibly for a long 
time. There was no effort made to recall 
him for a long while, and nothing whatever 
was heard of him. But after a time, carefully 
worded advertisements were sent to the lead- 
ing American papers, but without eliciting 


And Sir Thomas died, with the fate of his 
youngest born shrouded in mystery. It was 
the thought of his closing life ; but the longing 
remained unsatisfied. Some five years after 
his death Sir Frederic received a letter from 
his brother. I never saw the letter, and do 
not know what became of it, but I know that 
Sir Frederic answered it, begging him to come 
back, and offering to share the fortune with 
him if he would come. But he never came. 
About a year after, a paper marked at a 
certain death was sent to him. Then it was 
given out that Clarence Livingston had died 
in the States. But it was not until after Sir 
Frederic’s death that I knew he had borne 
another name in the home of his adoption; 
what it was I never knew. 

Olive Livingston sat awhile in a reverie, and 
then asked, abruptly: 

“Was he ever married ?” 

“No. That is, I don’t think he was. There 
was never anything said about it. But I de- 
clare! it’s near four o’clock, and. I haven’t 
thought of them blessed pigs to-day, till this 
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any reply. Probably they never reached him. - 
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minute; so, if you’ll excuse me, I’ll go home 
now. If you think of anything else any time 
that you want to ask, L shall be happy to tell 
you what I can about it.” 

“Thank you. You must let Annie run up 
sometimes. It is lonely here with only the 
servants, and I have few acquaintances.” 

“ She will like to come, I am sure, and you 
are very kind,” and Annie smiled, and looked 


much pleased at the invitation, and promised 
that she would come. 


As soon as they were gone, Miss Livingston 
called Asa and went up into the north gable, 
and, after considerable effort, succeeded in 
extricating a faded, green brocade lounge, 
and had it carried into her room—the one 
that was formerly Lady Alice’s. 

“ Well, she is a queer one, and no mistake,” 
soliloquized Asa. “What in time did she 
want of that old thing in there, for?” 

But after Asa had gone down, the haughty 
Miss Livingston knelt beside the faded lounge, 
and laid her proud head on it, and something 
very like a tear glistened in the tender eyes. 
She passed her white jewelled hand caressing- 
ly over it, and dusted it carefully with her 
own fair fingers. Something fell from the 
lining as she brushed it. She took it up; it 
was a sealed letter bearing Sir Frederic’s 
superscription. Mechanically she unfolded it. 
The first word riveted her attention. She 
read on, growing white and rigid as death as 
she read, and when she came to the signature, 
she cried out as if in sharp pain. Then she 
arose like one half dazed, and going to a little 
writing-desk, pressed a curious spring, and 
deposited it within; and white and trembling, 
threw open the window and leaned out. 
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OnE summer—the precise date of which 
can matter very little—we, that is, Lotta and 
I, resolved to go to Y—— for the season. 
Now, nobody in the world ever thinks of go- 
ing to Y——; at least, so we thought before 
our arrival, and this was precisely the reason 
of our selection. We were fairly tired out 
with parties and gayeties of every sort, and 
one day we mutually agreed, if it were possi- 
ble to find some out-of-the-way spot—where 
we could romp and rest, according to fancy, 
without the slightest danger of a flirtation,— 
we agreed, I say, to go, a la Bear, into winter 
—or summer—quarters, and for three months 
lead a life not more exciting than that of Mr. 
Bruin when he resigns himself to a whole 
season of paw-sucking. 

I verily believe that Y—— came into our 
heads at just the same moment. I turned 
round to Lotta; she was looking at me and 
laughing. 

“ Now, Lotta,” I cageimed, “ you are think- 
ing of Y——!” 

“ Well, why not?” she said, still laughing. 
“It’s dull enough, isn’t it?” 

“Dull enough! Did you ever hear the say- 
ing about too much of a good thing ?” 

“ O, if you’re trying to evade the agreement! 
—For me, I meant what I said, so the duller 
the better?” 

That settled it finally, for though I kept up 
a certain show of independence for the sake 
of maintaining my own dignity, I generally 
followed Lotta’s lead at last. 

We happened to know about Y—— in this 
way. I had a fortieth cousin, or aunt, or 
something of that sort living there, and once, 
when quite a child, I was sent to her house to 
recover from a kind of low fever. The cure 
was effectual enough, and ever after the place 
haunted my memory as the quietest spot in 
the world, or rather ont of it. So I, at least, 
knew to what sort of vegetable exjstence I 
was consigning myself, but Lotta, I think, did 
not fully realige it, or she would never will- 
ingly have undergone the penance. 

We packed each a small trunk—not our 
Saratoga ones—and started. We reached our 
journey's end safely enough, and I have not 
the slightest intention of lingering over any 
description of the passage. It is enough to 
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“OUR UNPLEASANT FRIEND.” 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


say that when we stopped we found Y— 
just as green and pleasant as ever, and almost 
as dull. Not quite, though, for a hotel had 
taken the place of the little country tavern, 
and Aunt Annie informed us that some board- 
ers were expected during the season. People 
were beginning to find out the attractions of 
Y——,, and the tide of travel, for a year or two, 
had been setting just a little in that direction, 
So far, however, there had been only hum- 
drum families, coming simply for the sake of 
health or economy; worn-out women with 
troops of rosy children, and occasionally a fat 
old couple or so. As long as Fashion did not 
open her eyes to the existence of the place, 
Lotta and I felt ourselves tolerably secure 
against any interruption of our ruralizing. 

For a few weeks we led a perfectly wild life, 
seeing nobody but ourselves, and dispensing 
with most of the formalities of civilized rou- 
tine. Nominally we boarded with Aunt An- 
nie, but in reality we made our home out-of- 
doors, scarcely entering the house except for 
food and sleep. Y—— had a glorious beach, 
and there we spent most of our time, either 
on the water, or among the rocks and hollows 
of the shore. Perfect water-birds we grew to 
be, and I had a fancy we should end by be- 
coming mermaids, and obtaining permanent 
lodgings among the fishes and the sea-gulls. 
And .so we might, perhaps, but for—well, 
never mind, I'll tell the matter just as it 
happened. 

One afternoon, coming home tired and 
hungry, a little earlier than usual, we sat 
down on the porch to wait until tea—or sup- 
per, as it was always called there—should be 
ready. Now Aunt Annie’s house was just 
opposite the new hotel, and my eyes began to 
wander over there, according to their common 
restless custom,—though why I cannot imag- 
ine, for there was never anything more inter 
esting to be perceived than an obese old gen- 
tleman, with thumbs in his pockets, pacing 
complacently back and forth, or a freckled 
mae § falling off the highest step. But this time 

prac dink a sight that fixed my wandering 

tared, rubbed my eyes, pinched my- 

seit to make sure, and looked a third time 
with the same result. 

“ What is it?” asked Lotta, looking up from 
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her sketching with a smile. 
ghost ?” 

“Lotta,” I gasped. “ No—a young man!” 

“Where?” she demanded, starting forward. 
“0, you mean a Jones or a Smith, or some 
other ‘youth to fortune and to fame un- 
known.” And she stooped to pick up the 
pencil she had dropped in her first exc.tement. 

“You're wrong,” said I, impatiently. “ It's 
none of the village stars. His dress is of a 
style not earlier than Noah's time, and I am 
sure he comes from what is rustically called 
‘the city” Do look at him, Lotta.” 

“You know I’m too near-sighted to see any- 
thing at that distance,” said she, composedly, 
going on with her sketch. 

“What is your eye-glass for, pray? orna- 
ment?” asked I. 

“Ts a bucolic worth all this trouble?” cried 
she, languidly drawing out the ribbon and ad- 
justing the glass. The next moment her 
countenance fell. 

“Well, what do you make of him?” I 
asked, with some impatience, as she did not 
speak. She put down her glass and looked at 
me with a sort of resigned despair, 

“Minnie, you were quite right. He is no 
rough diamond at all; that is evident enough.” 

“From ‘ the city,’ do you think?” asked I, 
triumphantly. 

“Tiow can you laugh, Minnie? Yes, from 
‘the city,’ I greatly fear. This is too bad, 
considering. Is he looking over at us?” 

“Yes—no, not now, but I know he uses his 
paper for a blind. There! O, what an uncon- 
scious glance !” 

“I kntéw it!” exclaimed Lotta. “Now, 
Minnie, you can do as you like. but as for me, 
Icame here resolved not to flirt, and flirt I 
will not while I stay. I have a presentiment 
that the creature is going to make us trouble, 
but I shall have nothing to say to him.” 

“Very well,” answered I, resigning with a 
stifled sigh the prospect of variegating our 
dullness with a spice of the customary 
amusement. 

“What is he doing?” she asked, after a 


“Do you see a 


pause. 

“He has walked to the front of the piazza, 
and is looking straight over here,” I replied, 
quietly. 

“Let us go in,” said Lotta, gloomily; and 
in we went. 

Aunt Annie, on being questioned—by me, 
for Lotta would not deign to open her lips on 
the subjeet—vouchsafed the information that 
she believed the stranger would remain at the 
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hotel in the capacity of a sort of clerk to the 
landlord, whose friend he was. 

“O!” said Lotta, arching her brows alittle. . 
“ Let us hope our unpleasant friend will find 
his duties sufficient to occupy him.” 

“They can't be very heavy,” remarked 
Aunt Annie. “As I understood it, he will 
help Mr. Nason a little, just in return for the 
summer's board and lodging; add up his ac- 
counts, | suppose, and wait on his company 
when it’s necessary, and such little odd jobs. 
Allowing for all that, he’ll have plenty of time 
to himself, so if you young ladies like to keep 
your hand in, there’s a subject at your service, 
I rather guess,” she concluded, with a mis- 
chievous glance at Lotta. 

“T'll resign the conquest to Minnie,” an- 
swered Lotta, scornfully. “I’m not very like- 
ly to alter my plans for a fellow like that. I 
never took such a dislike toa man in my life.” 

She evidently spoke with all sincerity, but 
the cause of this sudden aversion puzzled me. 
Tall and well-developed, of the purest Saxon 
type except for his eyes, which were dark 
brown, I should have pronounced him of ex- 
actly the style to please Lotta, whose taste 
was all for blondes. Of course I did not sup- 
pose she would fall in love with a person of 
his sort, but I did think he would please her 
eye, if nothing more, and expected to hear her 
lament that such a physique should have been 
thrown away on such aman. Instead of that, 
his appearance seemed to revolt her. 

“Don’t talk about him, Minnie,” she would 
say at tlie mere mention of his name—“I 
can't endure to look at him or think of him.” 

“But why?” I ventured, curiougly. 

“ Because—I don’t know, except that I de- 
test the man. I believe we must have been 
enemies in some earlier world, and some 
memory of it has come down to me in this. 
Has our unpleasant friend come out again? 
Then I shall go off to the beach.” 

And so it was always sure to be. This was 
fanciful enough, but Lotta always was fanciful, 
and though this whim went rather beyond the 
generality, I yielded to it, not caring particu- 
larly about the matter myself. Her feelings 
were so undisguised that he came to be known 
in the house as our unpleasant friend, a title 


. that almost completely took the place of his 


own name. 

It was not very long before I could see that 
Mr. Lowe—to give him his true designation 
for once—was more than a little interested in 
our party, and, not to be vain, it soon grew 
eaxy tosee that Lotta was the attraction, He * 
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had a way of meeting us, here and there, that 
was singular, to say the least. There never 
could have been a clerk in any hotel with less 
to do, for his principal occupation seemed to 
be finding out our haunts and encountering 
us—quite by accident, of course! I perfectly 
remember his first advance, on one of these 
occasions. 

The rocks running inland from the beach 
were crossed, in some places, with moss and 
creepers that in their flowering time made a 
very brilliant tapestry. One of these vines, 
all alive with scarlet blossoms, took Lotta’s 
picturesque eye so much that she declared 
she must have it to paint, so, leaving lazy me 
at the foot, she clambered upward. .The 
place where the plant grew was just out of 
reach of the highest ledge she could climb, 
and there she stood, out of breath, trying, to 
no purpose, to get it. I was watching her ef- 
forts with a sort of indolent wonder if she 
would succeed, when a tall figure came quickly 
round the ledge, and I heard a quiet, rather 
commanding voice say: 

“Permit me to assist you.” 

Lotta started so that it seemed she must 
have fallen if he had not been close beside 
her, looked straight into his eyes with a face 
almost as white as her dress, and then stood 
quite silent, without attempting to move. As 
I said, he was tall, while she was rather short, 
so that he easily reached the trail that had 
tantalized her. He broke it off, and, after 
looking down at her full twenty seconds, of- 
fered it to her. She acknowledged it with a 
cold bow, without lifting her eyes. After a 
minute’s silence, during which neither moved, 
he stepped out of the narrow path that was 
the only means of descent, saying: 

“T am stopping your way. Pray excuse 
me, and allow me to help you.” 

But she mutely declined his offered hand 
and came down alone, passing without a 
word, and walking quickly out on the beach 
beyond. He followed, rather slowly as usual, 
lifting his hat very politely on seeing me. As 
for me I sat still and watched, half-surprised. 
Lotta had not gone far before she dropped the 
hardly-won vine on the sand, as if carelessly 
let fall from a loose hold. Presently he came 
to it, picked it up, raised it to his face so near 
that it appeared to brush his thick blonde 
moustache, then coolly tossed it out into the 
water, where an incoming wave sucked it 
down and rolled it under in torn fragments. 
Then he turned about and walked off in an- 

* other direction. 
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I got up and hurried after Lotta. She was 
sitting a little way in on the beach, drawing 
figures with the point of her parasol. Her 
face was flushed, now, and her mouth set in a 
curve whose meaning I knew. 

“ Well, Lotta,” said I, “so you’ve really had 
an adventure with our unpleasant friend ?” 

Her lip curled more scornfully, but she did 
not say anything. 

“But where is the fruit of all his labor?” 
continued I. “Where is your wonderful 
vine ?” 

“I must have dropped it,” she answered, 
coolly. 

“Must you, indeed?” said I, laughing. 
“You can’t deceive me so, Lotta, nor him, 
either, I fancy. He picked it up, and kissed 
it—at least, it looked like putting it to his lips.” 

I was watching her narrowly, for my curios- 
ity was really excited by something in the 
manner of both. But she would not look up. 

“But I must have mistaken,” I went on; 
“ for he threw it away directly, like any weed. 
Honestly, Lotta, what is he like? and what 
was he saying to you, with his eyes, up there 
on the rocks ?” 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, in the 
half-languid way she sometimes had, and then, 
in another breath, as if some sudden passion 
had overmastered her, she cried out, piteously, 
“O, if I never had seen him! if I never had 
gone there!” 

“T told you not, you know,” said I. “But 
why ?” 

“ Because it wasn’t worth the trouble,” she 
answered, composedly, lifting her face from 
her hands, and looking at me with 4 perfectly 
unmoved countenance. 

I was a good deal mystified, and not a little 
vexed. 

“Private theatricals!” said I. “ But why, 
in the naine of common sense, should you so 
melodramatically desire never to have seen 
the confidential clerk and general factotum of 
the Seaview Hotel ?” 

“ Perhaps for that very reason,” she replied, 
quietly. “I never was pleased with imperti- 
nence from that sort of person.” 

“ Was he impertinent, then? I hardly—” 

“What else was it to approach me as he 
did? He has no right even to know my 
name.” 

“ Right or not, he would find it rather diffi- 
cult not to know, unless he were utterly deaf. 
Do be reasonable, Lotta; I think him ex- 
tremely gentlemanly, and even you cannot 
deny that he is very handsome.” 
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“T do not intend to enter on the diseussion 
at all,” said Lotta, haughtily; then a dew of 
tears and a flash of anger came into her eyes 
together, as she cried, “I tell you, Minnie, I 
hate that man!—I hate him!” 

“I am sorry for the poor fellow, then, for 
it’s evident that he admires you greatly. But 
I wont tease you any more about our unpleas- 
ant friend,” I concluded, for I was consider- 
ably surprised by her excitement. 

She came to me and kissed me, ruffled my 
hair back from my forehead, and, after looking 
in my face a long time, kissed me again, then 
suddenly pushed me away. 

“T am going home,” she said, leaving me 
abruptly. “Iam tired” 

Afterward, she appeared so exactly like her 
old self, that I entirely forgot her strange 
ways, and spoke unreservedly as ever. 

' One day I came to her in great glee over 
something I had just heard. 

“T’ve had a complinient, Lotta,” said I. 

“No!” mocked she. ae was the sen- 
sation ?” 

“You miPraugh, but it was indeed a sen- 
sation. I've just been told that I look a little 
like our unpleasant friend !” 

To my surprise, on hearing this piece of 
news she colored a deep red—with annoyance, 
I supposed. 

“Mercy!” I exclaimed; “do you hate;:the 
poor fellow so it makes you angry to think of 


‘my looking like him? Why, what an Indian 


you must be! Now I feel immensely flat- 
tered.” And I minced before the glass, while 
Lotta turned away, in disgust, probably. 

“Come here, child,” said I, following her, 
“and let me try if I can look at you like him.” 

“If you dare to touch me!” she broke out, 
facing about, her eyes and cheeks in a blaze. 
I drew back and began to laugh. 

“I believe you fancy me our friend in good 
earnest,” said I. “Have you got a revolver 
about you ?” 

“IT am my own revolver,” she answered, 
jestingly, begfhning to whirl about the room 
in a waltz measure that fairly set my head 
spinning. 

“ Lotta Stanwood, you are a riddle,” I cried. 
“One minute you are a high tragedy queen, 
and the next a tee-totum, What do you 
mean ?” 

“Private theatricals, you know. Don’t 
trouble your simple head with my vagaries, 
Minnie.” 

By this time she had danced up to me; so 
I caught her and held her fast. 
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“ Now look me straight in the face, my child, 
and tell me if I reaily do resemble our un- 
pleasant friend ?” 

She set her lips together, and regarded me 
with a curiously hard expression. 

“Well, what do you make of it ?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered, simply enough. 
I found I could not tease her, so let her go. 

A few days later, Mr. Lowe was introduced 
to us with alldue ceremony. Lotta just spoke 
three words and walked away, but I talked 
with him some time; long enough, I suppose, 
to justify him, in his own estimation, in join- 
ing our ramble on the beach a week after. 
Lotta would answer only in monosyllables, 
and presently hurried on before us. He looked 
after her with rather an odd expression. 

“ Your friend dislikes me,” he said, quietly. 
“T wonder why ?” 

Now I had my own ideas of his presumption 
in joining our stroll and conversation, under 
tlie circumstances; but he spoke in so matter- 
of-fact a way that I insensibly fell into his own 
tone. 

“T can’t imagine,” I answered, frankly. 
“She is fanciful enough to puzzle a stranger.” 

“Ts she?” he said, with a queer little into- 
nation. After that he did not allude to her 
once during an hour's chat, at the end of 
which time we rejoined her. 

She was sitting motionless on the rocks, 
her hands clasped in her lap, and her sketch 
lying beside her. One glance at the latter 
made me exclaim with an admiration that 
brought Mr. Lowe to my side to see the cause. 
It was a beautifully finished drawing of his 
head, the features and expression perféctly 
rendered. 

A little color came into his cheek while he 
looked, then, taking the picture from me, he 
approached Lotta. 

“Would it be presumptuous for the original 
to beg for a copy ?” he asked. 

She lifted her eyes an instant, took the 
paper from his hand and deliberately tore it 
into twenty pieces. Not a muscle of his face 
moved, While he kept his eyes fixed on her. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a cool smile; 

“you know so well how to soften the pains of 
refusal !” 

Then, begging our pardon, he took out a 
book and cigar-case, and going round the 
angle of a rock began to read and smoke. 
Lotta never spoke a word, and I amused my- 
self by collecting shells and tormenting crabs. 

After a time our unpleasant friends 
returned. 
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“If you are not familiar with these rocks, 
young ladies,” he began, “allow me to remind 
you that when the tide rises it cuts off all 
communication with the land.” 

1 was not aware of that, never having 
stayed on that part of the shore so late. Now 
I saw the water gradually creeping up, and 
rose instantly—but Lotta did not move. 

“There is no immediate haste,” said he, “if 
Miss Stanwood wishes to remain longer. I 
will give you fair warning of the latest time 
when you can safely stay.” 

So I sat down again for awhile. Presently 
he said: 

“ Now, Miss Upham, it might be advisable 
to go. The water is coming up rather fast on 
that side,” pointing to a shoal that was deep- 
ening and broadening beside us every minute. 

I ran up the shore and turned to look for 
Lotta, but she sat still. No expostulations 
moved her—none of mine, I mean, for Mr. 
Lowe did not attempt any reasoning.: 

“You can go,” she told us, “and I will 
come when I am tired. I have not the 
slightest fear of any danger, and I like to be 
alone.” 

“Do not stay, I beg, Miss Upham,” said 
Mr. Lowe, seeing my hesitation. “I will 
wait Miss Stanwood's pleasure.” And he sat 
down. 

Of course I could not go comfortably home 
and Jeave matters in such a crisis. What 
with curiosity and anxiety I was in a pretty 
state of nervousness, and all I could do was to 
watch for the end. 

Presently I saw that his shadow, thrown 
clearly forward on the moonlit beach, was be- 
ginning to break and tremble on the water 
that was now creeping close. He had placed 
himself before her where he could feel the 
first ripple, and the spray was already dashing 
over him, with a higher wave than usual. The 
tide crawled up further and further, with a 
dull, steady dash that made me shiver, but he 
lounged there with as perfect’ composure as if 
in a drawing room. I could not endure it, at 
last; I thought he would certainly be drowned, 
and was just going to scream, when I saw 
_ Lotta startup and throw herself down on her 
knees beside him. He lifted her up out of 
the water, holding her there a minute, while 
he asked her something—what, I could not 
hear, but she bowed her face on his shoulder 
in answer. That seemed to satisfy him, for 
he kissed her once, and then, holding her in 
® his arms, began to wade to the shore. I sup- 
pose it may have looked more dangerous than 


it really was; at any rate, it was terrible to 
see a great wave come rushing against him 
with a force that made him stagger; and by 
the time they reached me I was pretty 
thoroughly frightened. 

Tt was a silent trio that walked home under 
the cold moonlight. Burning with curiosity 
as I was, it was no time to ask for explana- 


‘tions which were better deferred until Lotta 


should be warm and dry. But when we were 
alone together I fastened on her like a leech. 

“Our unpleasant friend is no stranger to 
you?” I began, accusingly. 

“No,” she answered, turning away her face, 

“Why wont you tell me all about it, Lotta?” 
I pleaded. She looked at me a moment, 
crossed the room and opened a private drawer 
in her writing-desk. 

“ Those are his letters,” she said, pointing 
to a package within, “and this,” taking upa 
smaller one, “is his picture, and—and a ring, 
He would not take them back, and—I could 
not destroy them. Is that all?” 

“Then you have been engaggi~” I gasped. 

“ Yes, we have been engaged,” she answer- 
ed, in the same mechanical way, as if her 
mind were absent, going over past scenes, 
‘Ile was imperious and demanding, with a 
quiet strength of will that crushed down 
everything—so I broke loose—I did not want 
to be swallowed up.” 

“But you bound yourself again to-night? 
O, I can read faces and gestures easily 
enough.” 

“He would not go until I promised,” she 
said. 

“And that fiction of his being a clerk at the 
hotel is a piece of village conjecture, I suppose, 
which he let pass for his own purposes?” 

“I suppose so,” she answered, simply. “ He 
is very wealthy, I believe.” © 

“And you never told me anything of all 
this!” 

“I was trying to forget it myself—hoping he 
would let me—I might havé known him bet- 
ter. He would only promise not to follow me 
openly.” 

Her head was down on the table, in her 
hands. .I ventured one more attempt. 

“ Lotta,” said I, “do—do you love him?” 

She raised her face and gave me a single 
look, then put it down again without a word. 
For all that I was answered and asked no 
more questions. 

If the drop is fated to be swallowed up, I 
suppose it cannot help itself. I shall be a 
bridesmaid at Lotta’s wedding at Christmas. 
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Work for November. 
Dablias, if not all killed by the frost the preceding 
month, should now be taken up; and the greenhouse 
plants being all removed, the ground should be dug 
over, having previously received a good dressing of 
vegetable mould. The half-hardy plants are now 
closely covered up with furze, or baskets of wicker- 
work; over which mats are thrown in severe frosts, 
and coal-ashes and moss are put over the roots of 
those plants which are only a little tender. ‘The turf 
is mowed once during this month, if the weather 
shoul be open; and the gravel walks seldom require 

any attention. 


The Sundew. 

British, American and Australian plants, with 
hairy leaves and curious flowers, which require to be 
grown in moss, or peat, or heath-mould, kept moist, 
and during the heat of the day covered with a bell- 
giass. The hairs on the leaves support drops of 
water in the hottest weather, and being very irri- 
table, close on any insect that may chance to touch 
them, like those of Venus’s Fly-trap, the leaf bend- 
ing over the insect, and holding itin prison. The 
Italian liquor called Rossoglia is said to take its name 
from one of the species being used in its composition. 
Griffinia. 

Handsome bulbous-rooted plants, which require 
the heat of a stove, and which should be grown in 
equal parts of white sand, loam and peat. They 
should be allowed a season of complete rest in winter, 
and abundantly supplied with water when they be- 
gin to grow afler repotting in spring. They should 
have plenty of air; and they are increased by offsets, 
which should be taken off when they are repotted. 
They flower in autumn, 


Hare’s-foot Fern. 

A very curious exotic fern, the roots of which grow 
out of a pot, and closely resemble a hare’s foot. It ts 
@ native of the Canaries, and should be grown in 
sand and peat. 


Eccremocarpus. 

A baif-hardy climber of vigorous growth, producing 
® profusion of orange-scarlet flowers, and ripening 
abundance of seed. It will grow in any common gar- 
den soil; and if cut down to the root in autumn, and 
covered with dead leaves, straw, or anything to pre- 
serve it from the frost during winter, it will shoot up 
again the following spring. It may be propagated by 
cuttings struck under a bell-glass; but it ripens seeds 
80 freely, that it is most easily raised from them. 
They should be sown in autumn as soon as they are 
ripe, on a slight hothed ; and the plants, which should 
be kept in a frame and greenhouse, should be shifted 


The Florist. 


two or three times till they are ready for planting out 
in Aprilor May. Theyshould be watered and shaded 
for a day or two, till they seem established. 


Tile-Root. 

Beautiful little bulbous plants, which were for- 
merly considered to belong to Ixia. G. Rocheana, the 
Plaid Ixia, is particularly beautiful;-and the whole 
plant is not above six inches high. The bulbs are not 
larger than a pea. All the species require a little pro- 
tection during winter, though more from heavy rains 
than frost, if the bulbs are left in the ground at that 
season. If, however, they have been planted on a 
dry sandy bank, they may be left without any cover- 
ing. All the species, from their low stature and the 
brilliancy of their flowers, look exceedingly well in 
pots, In this case they should be grown in sand and 
peat, or very sandy loam, and the pots should be well 
drained with cinders. 


Gypsophila. 

Small. flowered creeping or trailing plants, annuals 
and perennials, which require a calcareous soil, and 
are well adapted for rockwork. 
Leptospermum. 

Very pretty Australian half- hardy shrubs, with 
white flowers, which are generally kept in a green- 
house, but which may be grown in the open air, with 
a slight protection during winter. They require a 


- sandy loam mixed with peat in nearly equal quanti- 


ties; and they are generally propagated by cuttings, 
as the plants which are raised from seed are a long 
time before they flower. 


L. formosa is & very handsome plant, with long 
spikes of reddish flowers, which will not only thrive, 
but grow more luxuriantly in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the sea, than in any other situation, 
Lobelia. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the plants re- 
tained in this genus, some of which are tender, re- 
quiring a stove, and others of which are quite hardy, 
growing freely in the open ground. Some also are 
quite dwarf, and others tall plants; some are biue, 
others scarlet, and others yellow; and some are an- 
nuals, and the others perennials. All the Lobelias 
require a light, rich soll,and plenty of moisture. 
The large, tall-growing kinds, with scarlet or pink 
flowers, are now frequently called Tupa. 


Lopesia. 

Abnua) and biennial plants, hardy, half-bardy, and 
tender; bat with light, feathery, pink flowers, and 
pretty ball-like fruit, which i» prodweed ou long 
stalks, and is very ornamental. > 
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Bread and Butter Pudding, 
Cut five slices of bread across the loaf, very thin; 
spread them thick with butter; cut the slices in two 
or four parts; butter a dish ‘and lay them in witha 
spoonful of dried currants between each slice. Lay 
them so that the top will be even, and not quite as 
high as the dish; pour over them a quart of custard 
made with boiled milk, and five or six eggs, and 
flavored with peach and nutmeg. It will bake in 
less than an hour if the milk is boiled, and is best 

- mot baked very long. Some persons prefer to toast 
the bread. 

Boast Leg of Mutton. 

Put the leg into an iron saucepan with enough 
cold water to cover it, let it come toa boil gently, 
parboil it by simmering only; have the spit or Jack 
ready, and take it from the hot water and: put it to 
the fire instantly; it will take from an hour to an 
hour and a half, if large, and less time, if small. 


Boiled Shad. 


Clean your shad, wash it and wipe, flour it well, 


wrap it in acloth, and put it intoa large vessel of 
boiling water with a great deal of salt. It will re- 
quire about twenty minutes to cook it. Serve it with 
egg sauce or rich-drawn butter. 


Lemon Syrup. 

Six pounds of sugar, two quarts of water, one pint 
of lemon-juice. Mix the sugar and water together, 
and as soon as the sugar is dissolved place it over the 
fire; boil and skim it, then add the lemon-juice. 


Webster Cake. 

Take one cup butter, three-quarters cup molasses, 
three-quarters cup sugar, three cups flour, one gill 
sweet milk, one teaspoon saleratus, two eggs, add 
currants and citron, and spice, cloves and nutmeg. 


Silver Cake. 

Take the whites of six eggs, two and one-half cups 
of flour, one and one-half cup of sugar half cup of 
butter, two-thirds of a cup of cream or sweet milk, 
half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a little soda. 


Corn Cake. 

Three cups of corn meal, one cup of wheat, two 
tablespoonsful of sugar, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of salt. Mix well together; 
while dry, add one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
warm water. Mix the whole to a thin batter with 
milk or water, and bake in a quick oven. 
Tapioca Pudding. 

Four tablespoontul of tapioca, one quart milk, four 
eggs (leaving out the whites of two for icing); sweet- 
en to taste and flavor with vanilla. Soak the tapioca 
over night in a little water, boil the milk and pour 
over the tapioca; when it is lukewarm, add the sugar 
and eggs, well beaten. Bake about one hour; ice it 
@ When cold. 
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The Wousewite. 


Coffee. 

The following is recommended as being a good way 
not only to settle coffee, but to prevent the escape of 
its aroma: For one pound of coffee take one egg and 
beat it well. When the coffee is nicely browned and 
cool enough not to cook the egg, pour the egg over it, 
stirring it until every kerne) is coated with a varnish, 
and let it stand a few minutes in a warm place until 
it dries. This will prevent the escape of all aroma, 
is not affected by moisture, and the egg helps the 
coffee when it is ground and steeped. 


Halibut. 

Cut it in slices about a quarter of an inch thick; 
wash and dry them, season with cayenne pepper and 
salt; have ready a pan of hot lard and fry your fish 
in it till of a delicate brown on both sides. Some dip 
the cutlets in beaten egg, and then in bread crumbs 
and fry it. When done in this manner it should be 
cut rather thinner than according to the first method. 
Or, heat your gridiron, grease the bars, season your 
fish with cayenne pepper and salt, and broil it till of 
a fine brown color. Lay it on a dish and butter it. 
Broiled Shad. 

Split your shad down the back, wash it and season 
it well with salt. Have your gridiron heated, grease 
the bars, put on the shad and broil it slowly till quite 
done. It should be ofa fine brown on both sides. If 
designed for the dinner table, after having basted it 
well with butter on both sides, fold it over, that it 
may assume its original form, and serve it. 


Baked Shad. 

Open your shad by cutting it down the back, wash 
it well and wipe it dry, score it and season it with 
cayenne pepper and salt; put it in a pan with two 
ounces of butter cut in small pieces, put a few pieces 
of butter in the bottom of the pan and the remainder 
on the shad, add two tablespoonsful of water. Place 
ft in a very moderate oven and let it stand three or 
four hours. 


To Cure a Felon. 

A correspondent says when indications of a felon 
appear, take a piece of rennet and soak it in warm 
milk until it becomes perfectly soft, then apply it to 
the part affected, renewing it occasionally, and keep- 
ing it on until a cure is produced. 


Cup Cake. 

Cream half a cup of butter and four cups of sugar 
by beating ; stir in five well-beaten eggs; dissolve one 
teaspoonful of soda in a cup of good milk or cream 
and six cups of sifted flour; stir all well together, and 
bake on tins. 

Beef Heart Roasted. 

Wash thoroughly, staff with forcomeat, send it to 
the table as hot as it is possible, with currant jelly 
sauce; it will take about forty minutes roasting, but 
this depends upon the fire. 
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Curious 


Curious Place for a Bird’s Nest. 

‘The Salem Gazette relates that a blue-bird built a 
nest in one of the ventilator boxes«f a car on the 
South Reading Branch Railroad, which travels regu- 
larly fifty miles every day, but is laid up every night 
at South Reading. The bird in due time deposited 
her eggs, sitting upon them regularly at night, but 
not, of course, when the cars were in motion. Last 
Thursday three young birds were hatched, but, un- 


_ fortunately, a picnic on the following day required 


use of the car, which did not make its customary 


stay at South Reading on that night, and two of them 


died in consequence of a lack of attention from the 
mother. The third, however, is living and doing 
well, although the employes on the road have occa- 
sion to turn the ventilator, with a slam, many times 
daily. Theold bird has been seen, perched on the 
branch of a neighboring tree in South Reading, with 
@ worm or insect in her mouth, awaiting the arrival 
of the train with her lonely child on board. The lit- 
tle fledgeling is now called a “ bird of passage,” and 
is thought to be the most interesting and welcome 
“dead-head” that now rides over the road by the 
season. 


A wonderful Fish. 

' Apaper published at Saigon, a city and river port 
of Assam, Further India, reports some extraordinary 
items of natural history from the land of the Assato- 
ites. Among other wonders it says they have there 
acertain fish, called Ca-ong in the language of the 
country, which has distinguished itself to that degree 
that the king has bestowed upon it the proud title of 
“Nam hai dui bnong gnau,” which, as everybody 
knows, means “Great General of the South Sea.” 
It appears that this laudable fish is in the habit of 
quietly paddling round the ships near the coast until 
somebody tumbles overboard. He then seizes him 
instantly, and, instead of eating him, gently carries 
him in his mouth to the shore. At Wung-tau, near 
St. James’s Cape, they keep a skeleton of this extra- 
ordinary philanthropist. It is about thirty-five feet 
long, possesses front teeth like an elephant, very 
large eyes, a black skin very smooth, a tail like a 
lobster, and two wings on the back. Professor Owen 
ought to look out for a specimen of this young and 
tender brother of the sea-serpent. 


Propagation of Fish. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, her majesty’s Inspector of 
Fisheries, announces that the work of propagating 
salmon and other kinds of fish, of distributing ova, 
and stocking rivers therewith, goes bravely on in 
England. Meanwhile (thanks to the main drainage 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works), the Thames 
is becoming habitable for big fish ; a sturgeon, weigh- 
ing sixty pounds, was caught at Westminster Bridge 
on the 11th of May, There is good news from Lan- 
cashire on the same subject; during Jast season, six- 
teen thousand salmon were caught in the Ribble, be- 
tween Preston and the sea, where for years previous- 


Matters. 


ly a hundred or two only, and sometimes fewer than 
a hundred, had been taken, This is a surprising and 
@ satisfactory difference, especially if it bean example 
of what we may expect in other rivers. For once, 
the appointment of a commission to inquire into and 
suppress an abuse, has led to a beneficial result. 
‘Trained Dogs. 

A Frenchman in London has twenty dogs, each of 
a different breed, which he styles his grand armee,” 
and which he puts through a manual of military 
regulations. He will cry “‘ Order,” and the dogs will 
form in line; “ Right foot forward,” and each dog 
will advance his right foot; ‘ Left foot forward,” and 
each dog will raise his corresponding member. 
“March,” and the dogs will “ step off” in a lively* 
manner. He will shout “ Picket,” and each dog will 
take a separate position on the watch. He will issue 
the command to “ Telegraph,” and each animal will 
bark, and the bark be confirmed by his fellow—with 
many other performances of a similar character. 


Paper from Wood. 

There is a machine in operation in Paris from 
Wartemberg, for making paper from wood, which is 
said to be the most extensive apparatus in the whole 
exposition. A tree, cut in convenient blocks, is put — 
in at the topof the mountain of continuous and 
gradually descending rollers and grinders, and comes 
out quite rapidly at your feet in the shape of a fine, 
white, soft pulp, ready to be pressed into any form of 
paper desired. 

A Human Timepiece. 

A wonderful story is told of a man—J. D. Chevally, 
a native of Switzerland, who had in 1845, at the age 
of sixty-six, arrived at an astonishing degree of per- 
fection in reckoning time by an internal movement. 
He was, in fact, a human timepiece, or living clock. 
In his youth he was accustomed to pay great atien- 
tion to the ringing of bells and the vibration of pen- 
dulums, and by degrees he acquired the power of 
counting a succession of intervals exactly equal to 
those which the vibrations of the sound produced. 
Being on board a steamboat on Lake Geneva, in July 
14, 1832, he engaged to indicate to the crowd around 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or as many minutes 
and seconds as any chose to name, and this during a 
most diversified conversation with those standing by; 
and, further, to indicate by his voice the moment 
when the hand passed over the quarter, minutes, or 
any other sub-division previously stipulated during 
the whole course of the experiment. This he did 
without mistake, notwithstanding the exertions of 
those about him to distract his attention, aud clap- 
ped his bands at the conclusion of the fixed time. 
His own account of his gift was as follows: “ I have 
acquired by imitation, labor and patience, 2 move- 
ment which neither thought, nor labor, nor anything 
can stop. It is similar to that of a pendulum, which 
at each movement of going and returning gives me 
the space of threo seconds, so that twenty of them 
made 4 minute,and these I add to others continually.” . 


RELEASE FROM AN ENGAGEMENT. 


A fellow appeared before a Chicago judge to com- 
plain of two “ big brothers ” of a girl to whom he had 
engaged himself while drunk, from whom he feared 
bodily damage. The following is his story: 

“Until a week ago, your honor, I was engaged to 

“be married to Sally, the sister of the prisoners. I 
will not epeak ill of her, though we are enemies now, 
for it was owing to my engagement that I took the 
pledge andam a sober man. You see I was drunk 
‘when I proposed and was accepted. That showed 
me to what liquor could bring a man, and I at once 
took the pledge. I was engaged to her for three 
months, and during that time f did my duty. I 
visited her daily, took her to places of amusement, 
and told her sweet lies. In fact I did everything re- 
quired, except to name the marriage day. Ii that I 
procrastinated, I told her she did not know me well 
enough yet, that the weather was too warm, that she 
had better wait until the cholera season was over, 
but it did no good. She insisted that we shoukl be 
married at once; she had sworn she would be mar- 
ried before Mary B——, and she would be. I became 
desperate. I had no intention of marrying her, or 
any one else. I know what matrimony ir; I have 
‘been whipped by my father because my mother has 
happened to caress me. Not knowing what else to 
do, I pretended to be drunk when visiting Sally eight 
days ago. She had some friends with her in the par- 
lor, and that pleased me. I kissed her and tried to 
kiss them, male and female. Then I told her ina 
hiccoughy way that I had been unable to get the 
false hair and palpitating bosom she wished; that 
they cost toomuch. Thatdid it. Indignaut at thus 
apparently having her dearest secrets exposed to the 
young ladies and gentlemen there, she angrily told 
me to go; that I must never come near her again. 
Believe me, judge, I was happy to hear it, and left at 
once. I did not visit her, and three days afterward 1 
received a note from her, telling me she was sick and 
wished to see me. Not being a doctor I stayed away. 
The next day I received asimflar note; my enswer 
wasthesame. Then I received a note telling me I 
was a faithless brute and a cruel wretch. That sho 
had two big brothers (I knew it), and that they would 
atonce avenge her wounded honor and broken heart 
by beating me. I believed her, and I have carefully 
avoided the big brothers. I am a law-abiding young 
man and do not wish to fight. They have been to 
see me eight times already; I mace the servant tell 
a lie—may God forgive me—and say I was out. But 
I know they will catch me, and then I shall feel very 
bad. ‘To prevent that I have hal them arrested. I 
wish them bound over to keep the peace; they can 
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also keep their sister Sally. They have said they 
will kill me.” 

Justice.—“ You were right to have them arrested, 
They must each give bonds in the sum of $500 to 
keep the peace. As for you, sir, your conduct has 
been disgraceful. The name of my first love was 
Sally, and no one shall go back on a girl of that 
name, You are fined $15.” 


+ > 


A MODERN JACOB. 

Here is a Western story which exhibits a man's 
devotion in a new modern light: 

Hans Lear, some years ago, inclined to be a farmer, 
and engaged himself to one George Adam Schmitt, 
who runs an onion and lettuce patch on the Graveis 
road. Hans was a susceptible youth, who had never 
known a maiden, and soon fell in love with the 
farmer's daughter Sophie. Time wore on, and the 
spark of love soon fanned into a flame which could 
only be put out by a dive into the waters of matrimo- 
ny. The affectionate Teutons made known their 
determination to the old folks, and, after considerable 
argument in the German tongue consent to the bans 
was given, and on Friday the old horse was hitched 
to the vegetable wagon, and the quartet wended 
their way to the office of Justice Jecko, who was to 
do the splicing. 

Everything in readiness, the good-looking esquire 
was about to read the usual ceremony, when the 
mother bade him “‘stchop,” saying, “I hash first 
got some bizness to setile mit Hans.” 

“ Well,” said the squire, “ what is it?” 

“Vell, den,” said she, ‘mine hoosband he owe 
Hans for work mit him eight months, and if he vants 
my Sophie he must give me von receipts.” 

To this the youthful lover assented, and again the 
justice got ready to wed the couple into a state of 
married ecstacy. But the old lady was not yet satis- 
fied. She believed marriageable daughters to be of 
too great value recklessly to be given away, looking 
at the matter.in a business way, and exclaimed, 
“Hans you wants mine Sophie, den you must work 
on the farm for dree years, and mine man gives you 
only your board and clothes. If dat ish right you 
bese married, eh?” 

Hans loved Sophie and wanted her for a frau, and 
Sophie loved Hans as bad, so after some little buz- 
zing he agreed to the bard terms. 

This over, the party sailed out of court contentedly, 
and the last heard of them they were making for 
home as rapidly'as the old pelter could carry them, 
where it is to he hoped a pleasant honeymoon may Le 
passed, and Hans may not be overworked. 
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PARLOR SCENE. 

Mrs, Abberly, in fact, felt almost pleased with the 
colonel, when he called her favorite Tom (without 
exception the rudest and stupiJest boy in Clristen- 
dom), and, placing him paternally by his side, began 
to question Lim on sundry topics usually resorted to 
on similar occasions. From this promising lad the 
old genUleman learned that four and four make nine, 
that William the Conqueror was the last of tho Ro- 
man emperors, that gunpowder was invented by Guy 
Fawkes, and that the first man who went up in an 
air balloon was Christopher Columbus. Im the ex- 
treme accuracy of these answers, he received a satis- 
factory corroboration of his constant remark upon 
the education of boys at home, under the superin- 
tendence of mammas and governesses, and had dis- 
missed his young friend with an approving compli- 
ment, when the boy, wishing to show that he knew 
more than the old man thought for, looked him in 
the face, and asked him who lived next door to him? 

“ Next door to me, my fine fellow?” said the éol- 
onel, “ why, nobody; that is to say, I live in the 
country, far from any other house—my next neigh- 
bor is Lord Malephant.” 

“Ah!” said Tom, “and he isa brute, sir?” 

“ No, my dear,” answered the colonel; “he is an 
excellent man, and one of my oldest friends.” 

“ Ah, then,” said the boy, “‘ who lives on the other 
side of you?” 

“ Why, my neighbor on the other side,” said the 
colonel, surprised at the apparently unnatural in- 
quisitiveness of the child, ‘‘is the rector of my 


“Is he a brute, sir?” inquired Master Abberly. 

“No, my dear,” said the colonel; ‘a pattern for 
country clergymen—never did there exist a better 
man.” 


_ “ Ah!” said Tom, evidently disappointed. 

“ Why do you ask?” said his father. 

“I don't know,” replied the boy. 

“You should never ask questions, child, without 
knowing why,” sail papa. 

“I do know why, only I shan’t tell,” said Tom, 

“I desire that you will, Tom,” said the parent, an- 
ticipating a display of (pat precocious wit, for which 
the dunderhead ass was so celebrated in his own 
family. 

“O, I'll tell it if you like! it’s only because I want- 
ed to know which of them gentlemen was brutes,” 
said the boy. 

“Why, my fine fellow?” said the colonel, whose 
curiosity was whetted by the oddity of the questions. 

“Why?” replied Tom, “because when mamma 
was talking to Dawes just now, about you, she said 
you was next door to a brute, and so I wanted to 
know who he was.” 

This was asignal for general consternation; Miss 
Gubbins hemmed loud, and tumbled over the music, 
which lay on the piano—the eldest girl laughed out- 
right—Mr. Abberly threatened to whip his son and 
hei:z—Mrs. Abberly turned as red as scarlet, and 
endeavored to convince Miss Neville of the utter 
groundlessness of the charge against ber, and pro- 
claimed the whole affair to be a new instance of Tom’s 
precocious archness, and a mere application of his 
own, at the moment, of some story which he had 
heard some other person tell. 

The colonel, however, joined so good-humoredly 
in a laugh with his niece, at the naivete of the boy, 
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and bore the attack with so much kindness, that 
.Mrs. Abberly, whatever she might have previous- 
ly thought or said on the subject, set the old gen- 
tleman down as a “dear, kind creature,” and 
continued praising him periodically through the 
evening. 


IRISH WIT. 

Ason of the Emerald Isle, but not himself green 
was taken up (for he was at the time down) near 
Manassas Junction, by a Confederate scouting party. 

He wore no special uniform of either army, but 
looked more like a spy than a volunteer, and on thi 
ground was arrested. 

“Who are you? What’s your name, and where 
you from?” were the first questions put to him by 
the armed party. 

Pat rubbed his eyes, scratched his head, and 
answered, slowly: 

“ Bo gorra, gintlemin, this is ugly questions to an- 
wer, and before I answer any of them, I'd be after 
axing ye, by ye're lave, the same thing.” 

“ Well,” says the leader, “‘ we are of Scott’s army, 
and belong in Washington.” 

“AN right,” says Pat; “I knowed ye was gintle- 
min, for lam thatsame. Long life toGineral Scott!” 

“Aba!” replied the scout, ‘“‘now, you rascal, you 
are a prisoner.” 

The scout seized Pat by the shoulders. 

“ How is that—are we not friends?” inquired Pat. 

“No,” was the answer. “ We belong to General 
Beauregard’s army.” 

“Then ye told me a lie, my boys, and thinkin’ it 
might be so,I tould ye another. Now tell me the 
truth, and I'll tell ye the truth, too.” 

“ Well, we belong to the State of South Carolina.” 

“So do I,” promptly responded Pat; “and to all 
other States of the country, too; and there I'm 
thinking I beat the whole of yez. Do you think I'd 
come all the way from ould Ireland to belong to one 
State, when I had a right to belong to the whole of 
them?” 

Pat was taken to the camp, but as nothing could 
be made to appear against him, he was discharged. 


THE WAY HE WANTED IT SETTLED. 


Under the old regime of slavery in Missouri, prose- 
cutions were quite frequent in the courts against 
parties for trading with slaves without a permit from 
the master. Ata term of the ——— Circuit Court, 
one Mix appeared and plead to an indictment fur 
selling whiskey to slaves. When his case was called 
for trial he was not ready, because, as he alleged, he 
had no attorney to defend him. The case was post- 
poned until afternoon to enable him to employ coun- 
sel, but he waseo penurious that nobody would un- 
dertake it for him at the fee offered. The case was 
again called for final disposition, when Mix, with an 
air of great magnanimity, said, “ Judge, I can't get 
a lawyer to try my case, so I've concluded that, if 
you're willing, we'll just let the matter drop, and 
say nothing more about it!” The judge entertaining 
a notion that, though this might be agreeable to the 
cheery Mix, it might not exactly meet the require- 
ments of justice, declined the proposition, and im- 
posed the higbest fine permitted by the statute, 


THE GONG. 

We think all will, in some degree, sympathize with 
Josh Billings, as they recall their own emotions on 
hearing one of those dulcet instruments for the first 
time. Thus Joshua: 

I never can eradicate holi from mi memory the 
sound of the first gong I ever herd. I was setting 
on the front stupe ov a tavern in the city of Bufferlo, 
pensively smokin. The sun was goin to bed, and the 
heavings for an hour was blushin at the performance. 
The Ery kanal, with its golden waters, was on its 
way to Albany, and I was perusing the line botesa 
flankin by, and thinkin ov Ittily (where I used to liv) 
and her gondolers and gallus wimmin, My entire 
sole was, as it wer, in aswet. I wanted to climb, I 
felt great, I actually grew. There are things in this 
life to big to be trified with; there ar times when a 
man brakes luce from hisself, when he sees sperrets, 
when he kin almost tuch the mune, and feels as tho 
he kud fill both hands with the stars of heaven, and 
almost swear he wasa bank president. That’s what 
ailed me. But the korse of true love never did run 
smoothe (this is Shakspeare’s opinyun, too;) just as I 
was doing my best—dummer, dummer, spat, bang, 
beller, crash, ram, roar, dummer, dummer, whang, 
rap, rare, rally, dummer, dummer, dam—with 1 tre- 
menjis jump I struck the senter of the sidewalk, with 
another I kleared the gutter, and with another I 
stood in the middle ov the street, snortin like an injin 
pony ata band of music. I gazed in wild despare at 
the tavern stand, my heart swelled up as big as a 
outdore oven, my teeth were as luce as a string of 
bedes. I thot all the crockery in the tavern had fell 
down. I thot ov fenomenons. I thought of Gabriel 
and his horn. I was jest on the point ov thinkin ov 
somethin else, when the landlord cum out ta the 
frunt stupe ov the tavern, holdin bya string the 
bottom ov a old brass kittle. He kawled me gently 
with his hand; I went slola up to him; he kammed 
mi feres, he sed it was a gong, I saw the fotched 
thing, he sed supper was redy, he ast me if I wud 
hav black or green tee, and I sed I wad. 


READY FOR EITHER SIDE. 


A countryman walked into the office of a lawyer 
the other day, and began his application : 

“Sir, I have come to get your advice in a case that 
is giving me some trouble.” 

“Well, what's the matter?” 

“Suppose, now,” said the client, “ that a man had 
one spring of water on his land, and his neighbor liv- 
ing below should build a dam across the creek, and it 
was to back the water up into the other man’s spring, 
what ought to be done?” 

“Sue him, sir—sue him, by all means!” said the 
lawyer, who always became excited in proportion to 
the aggravation of his clients. ‘“‘ You can recover 
heavy damages, sir, and the law will make him pay 
well for it. Just give me the case, and I'll bring the 
money from him.” 

“But stop,” cried the terrified applicant for legal 
advice; “it’s I that have built the dam, and it's 
neighbor Jones that owns the spring, and he threat- 
ens to sue me.” 

Tho keen lawyer hesitated a moment before he 
tacked his ship and kept on. 

“Ab! well, sir, you say you built a dam across that 
creek. What sort of a dam was it, sir?” 
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“It was a mill-dam.” 

“A mill-dam for grinding grain, was it?” 

“Yes, it was just that.” 

““And it is a good neighboring mill, is it?” 

“ So it is, sir; amd you may well say 80.” 

“And all your neighbors bring their grain to be 
ground, do they?” 

“ Yes sir; all but Jones.” 

“ Then it is a great public convenience, is it not?” 
“To be sure it is. I would not have built it but 
for that. It is so far superior to any other mill, sir.” 

“And now,” said the old lawyer, “ you tell me that 
man Jones is complaining just because the water 
from the dam happens to put back into his little 
spring, and he is now threatening to sue you. Well, 
all I bave to say is, let him sue, and he’ll rue the day, 
as sure as my name is B—.” 


FASHION GOSSIP. 


Some of the papers, in their fashion notices, make 
80 many personal allusions that we are not surprised 
to find a chap who does not mince words, doing the 
thing up brown, as following: 

“Mrs. S—, old Smith’s daughter, by his wife's 
first husband, wore a short dress of sorrel poplin, 
striped with brown hew-gags, with a tight-fitting 
basquine, made out of her ma’s last winter cloak. 
Sleeves moire antique to match highest underskirt, 
and bonnet of red oak bark, tied with slippery elm 
strings. She was as beautiful as a butcher-fly. She 
looked a little old, but amazingly pretty.” 

“Miss H——, alleged to be the wealthiest girl on 
Cheyenne street, wore a black and tan Irish terrier 
poplin suit, trimmed with bias folds of straw-colored 
bombazine, with blue stitching put around the skirt 
with Spaulding’s glue. Short sacque, tight under 
the arms, and bonnet of Buffalo chips, trimmed with 


pieces of cable.” 


> 


TOO SMART FOR THE MINISTER. 


An acquaintance of ours who has a bright, keen 
little girl in her family, related to us yesterday the 
following incident: The family were dining, when 
the conversation turned upon an excursion about to 
take place. A clergyman at the table spoke to the 
little girl and asked her if she could repeat the al- 
phabet backwards. She said, “ No, sir,” when the 
gentleman remarked, “‘Then you can’t go on the 
excursion.” She looked very demure for a moment, 
when she asked, “Can you say the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards?” “No, dear.” “Then,” replied the 
girl, “you can’t go to heaven.” Her interrogator 
shut up. 


FASHIONABLE CHURCH following 
is a photograph of some of the music heard in our 
fashionable churches : 

“ Waw-haw swaw daw aw raw, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw-waws; 
Waw-haw tew thaw raw-waw-yaw braw 
Aw thaw raw-jaw-saw-aws."' 
Key to the above: 
“ Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And thesé rejoicing eyes." 
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HOW HE DIED. 

“ What's gone of your husband, woman?” 

“ What's gone of him, yer honor? Faith, and he’s 

dead.” 

“Ah! what did he die of?” 

“Die of, yer honor? He died of a Friday.” 

“] mean what day of the week, but what 
complaint 

“OQ! what complaint, yer honor? Faith, an’ it’s 
himself that didn’t get time to complain.” ’ 

“O! O! he died suddenly?” 

“ Rather that way, yer honor.” 

“Did he fall in a fit?” 

No answer. 

“He fell down in a fit, perhaps?” 

“4 fit, yer honor? Why, not exactly that. He 
fell out of a window or through a cellar door—I don’t 
know what they call it.” 

“Ay, ay! and broke his neck?” 

“No, not quite that, yer worship,” 

“ What, then?” 

“There was a bit o’ string or that like, and it 
throttled poor Mike.” 


A CALIFORNIA YARN. 

They tell some hard yarns in California, the effect 
of the climate, most probably. Here is the latest 
from the Golden State, and vouched for by a news- 
paper: 

They tell a story of the depth of the snow on the 
Sierra Nevada mountains in February and March, by 
describing the visit of a merchant named Adams from 
the valley to the mining town of Meadow Lake, on 
the top of the mountains. 

He procured a pair of snow shoes, and took the 
tracks of some who had gone over the day before. 
After some hours of hard travel he arrived where the 
town should be, and not a house was visible. While 
he was looking around, a man suddenly came up out 
of the snow, like a mermaid out of the sea. Adams 
asked the man if he could tell him where the town of 
Meadow Lake was, not knowing as yet whether the 
object before him was a man or a spirit. 

“Why,” said the fellow, “ you are right on the 

” 


Adams asked him if he could show him where the 
store of Adams & Johnson was. 

“O yes; comealong.” - 

A few shoves on a pair of snow shoes soon brought 
them to a round hole in the snow, and Adams was 
toll that that was the hole which led to the store. 
There were stairs made in the snow like a spiral way, 
twisting several times around the hole in making the 
descent. Finally, he arrived at the bottom, and was 
astonished to find his friends there, happy and gay, 
ayl ready to vouch for the country being one of the 
richest ever discovered. From the store they travelled 
over the town through tunnels, 


AN INDEPENDENT POLITICIAN. 

Yeara ago, toasts were given after dinner and dur- 
ing the dessert. At the table of the elder President 
Adams, Governeur Morris, then a senator in Congress 
from the State of New York, was one of the invited. 
It was at the time of the feud existing between the 
President and General Hamilton, arising from the 
animalversions of the latter upon the sudden com- 


promise of our differences with the French republic. 
Mr. Morris was called on by Mrs. Adams for a toast. 

“ Madam,” said he, “I will give the health of my 
friend Hamilton.” 

The lady indignantly replied, “Sir, that is a toast 
never drunk at this table.” 

Suppose, then, madam,” was the cool rejoinder, 
“we drink it now for the first time?” 

“Mr. Morris,” exclaimed the excited hostess, “if 
you persist, I shall invite the ladies to withdraw.” 

“ Perhaps,” retorted the imperturbable senator, 
“ it is time for them to retire.” 

The signal was given, and as the ladies rose in obe- 
dience to it, the senator sprang from his seat, and 
stumped on his wooden leg to the door, threw it wide 
open, and, with his constitutional boldness, fairly 
bowed Mrs. Adams and her lady guests out of the 
room. 


THE MYSTERY. 

Two darkies had bought a mess of pork in partner- 
ship, but Sam, having no place to put his portion in, 
consented to entrust the whole to Julius’s keeping. 

The next morning they met, when Sam said: 

“ Good-mornin’, Julius; anything happen strange 
or mysterious down in your wicinity, lately?” 

“ Yass, Sam, most strange thing happen at my 
house yesterlast night. All mystery to me.” 

“Ah, Julius, what was dat?” 

“ Well, Sam, I tole you now. Dis morning I went 
down in de cellar for to get a piece ob hog for dis 
darkey’s breakfast, and I put my hand down into de 
brine an’ felt round, but no pork dere—all gone— 
couldn't tell what bewent with it; so I turned up de 
barl’, an’, Sam, true as preachin’, de rats had eata 
hole clar froo de bottom ob de barl’, and dragged de 
pork all out!” 

Sam was petrified with astonishment, but presently 
said: 


“ Why didn’t de brine run out ob de same hole?” 
“Ah, Sam, dat’s de mystery—dat’s de mystery!” 


THE VAIN AUTHOR. 
It is said that Balzac, the celebrated French novel- 


_ ist, used to lie excessively. One day he was walking 


along the Boulevard Montmartre with a servant girl 
on each arm, when he came across two of his old 
friends, Hatzel and Laurent. He quitted the women 
precipitately, and running to his friends, said to 
them in a low tone: 

“Don’t recognize me, I am with two archduchesses 
who have come to Paris in disguise, and whom Met- 


did he leave his women for?” 

“Simply,” replied the other, “ to tell them that we 
are two princes of the blood, his most intimate 
friends.” 


Tue Lion’s DEN.—A veritable story is told of a 
bright little girl, who, attending Sunday School for 
the first time, was asked, “‘ Who went into the lion's 
den?” The little one appearing puzzled and not 
answering, the teach d spelling to awaken 
the child’s recollection, “‘ D-a-n.” “I can tell now,” 
exclaimed the five-year-old, ali smiles; “it was Dan 
Rice,” 
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ternich has asked me to show the capital to. Hush!” : ; 

And with a mysterious sign he disappeared. 

“ What a lar!” said Hatzel. “ What the deuce y 
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MR. BLOB IN SEAROH OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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Mr. Blob is determined not to be sick. Wonders ifheishappy. Isdistressed at his internal commotion. 
; ‘Wonders if he could eat a little. Is almost sorry that he started. Neptune receives his contributions, » 
| 
WAZ 
Swears at Paris and the Exposition. Blast your brandy and water! Rather die than live. 


